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LITERATURE. 
English Men of Letters. Edited by John 
Morley. Gibbon. By James Cotter 
Morison, M.A. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Mortry has indeed been happy in the 
choice, or chance, which led to his entrust- 
ing Gibbon to Mr. Cotter Morison. Gibbon’s 
eminent and abiding position is due to the 
union of two qualities: qualities rare enough 
singly, but most rarely found together in the 
same man. These are: a peculiar temper 
towards the past, for which I know no other 
name than the “historical” temper; and 
the skill of a consummate literary artist. 
For, though there is much to be said—and 
Mr. Morison is not backward in saying it— 
against Gibbon’s mere style, with its mono- 
tonous and stilted declamation, this does 
not prevent us from recognising the con- 
summate art which presides over the com- 
position of the Decline and Fall. We have 
had, and still have, historians whose mastery 
of their material is thorough, but they want 
the skill to present their knowledge in a 
harmonious tableau. And if we have any 
living writers gifted with a sense of style— 
Lord Houghton says we have none—they 
are mostly content with trying their powers 
on short essays, and have neither the patience 
nor the knowledge requisite for a sustained 
narrative. 

Mr. Morison possesses what I have called 
the “ historical temper:”’ a power of using 
the actual present as a key to the past, 
without importing the present into the 
past. His sympathy with Gibbon is not 
the temporary admiration of a biographer 
for the hero of his adoption, but is founded 
upon the instinctive freemasonry by which 
one who has an historian’s insight re- 
cognises the possession of the same gift 
in another. When he speaks of “the 
alternation of hope and despair familiar 
to every sincere and competent student,” 
we seem to feel the vibration of the 
secret sympathy which exists between 
Gibbon and his biographer. And this mono- 
graph on Gibbon would be evidence suf- 
ficient, if we had not other proof, that Mr. 
Morison is a master of the art of compo- 
sition. It is not only that the style is 
natural, without the ambitious strain so 
much affected by the better class of thought- 
ful writers now, but that the whole plan of 
the book, from the first page to the last, is 
just the plan which befits the subject, and 
is adequate to its requirements. There is a 
Just perception of how much space in the 
attention of our time the historian Gibbon 





can claim, and an adjustment of all the 
facts and governing considerations, in their 
proper proportion, within this space, which 
contrasts most favourably with the straggling 
long-drawn-out biographies which we come 
across every day. As a composition, this 
monograph of Mr. Morison is a model of 
what these biographies should be. Future 
numbers of the series may imitate, they can- 
not hope to surpass, the present specimen, 
in the harmony of its proportions and the 
rounded completeness of its outline. 

Certainly a biographer of Gibbon enjoys 
exceptional advantages. For Gibbon left, 
besides his History, another work which is a 
masterpiece in its way. Gibbon’s Memoirs 
are one of the most charming autobio- 
graphies in the language. Asa record of 
the literary life of a laborious student, sub- 
ordinating all the energies and activities to 
the execution of a noble design, they are 
unique in any language. Nor is their 
unique interest destroyed by the fact that 
they were left unfinished by the writer, and 
that the Memoirs as we have them are a 
mosaic put together by the editor, Lord 
Sheffield, out of six different sketches. The 
Memoirs themselves were compiled by Gibbon 
out of his own diaries. For he was, 
like most recluse students, a diligent 
diarist; and the extracts which Lord 
Sheffield printed in 1796, two years after 
his friend’s death, from these memoranda, 
are of the highest interest. They have been 
a spur to the diligence of many a student 
before now, and in an age of cramming and 
superficial veneer may serve to light the 
sincere learner on the true path of real 
knowledge. Gibbon was not fortunate in 
his literary executor. Not that Lord 
Sheffield was deficient in veneration for his 
hero, but the Irishman’s “ family reasons” 
outweighed with him the pure interests of 
learning, and he timidly suppressed everything 
which had too strong a flavour of personality. 
In editing Gibbon’s journals, while he has 
given copious extracts from the records of 
the early boyish years, he has carefully 
suppressed the memorials of the far more 
interesting period of the composition of the 
history. Lord Sheffield prohibited, by a 
clause in his will, any further publication of 
the Gibbon papers. Dean Milman, when 
engaged on his edition, was permitted to see 
the papers, but it was with the express 
understanding that none of their contents 
should be divulged. We do not know how 
far this small-minded prudery may have 
been carried, whether the precious diary is 
only suppressed, or may have been sacrificed 
to family egotism. 

While, however, we have to deplore the 
absence of the record of Gibbon’s mature 
studies, we have, in so much of his diary 
and memoirs as has been printed, the 
means of tracing the genesis of the his- 
torian’s mind: the happy fortune of delicate 
health in childhood, and incapacity for play ; 
the atmosphere of an aunt’s fireside instead 
of the dehumanising atmosphere of a public 
school; a sensible aunt, who encouraged, 
though unable to direct, the child’s turn for 
reading; the Universal History happening 
to be the book that came in his way ; total 
neglect at Oxford, by which he was saved 
from being disgusted with the classics; then 





exile, retirement, and narrow allowance, 
making up the very conditions which Bern- 
hard of Chartres enumerates as most favour- 
able to letters— 

‘“* Mens humilis, studium quaerendi, vita quieta, 

Serutinium tacitum, paupertas, terra aliena.” 
The combined result of his passage through 
Catholicism and his foreign training is very 
strongly marked in the book, He is the most 
un-English of English writers. The in- 
sular stamp is wanting to the cast of his 
thought, and the flavour of native idiom is 
absent from his style. The Decline and Falt 
is a European book, if there is one. Hence 
“he is one of the best-known of English 
prose-writers on the Continent, and one 
whom foreigners most readily comprehend.” 

Mr. Morison’s handling of the relations 
between Gibbon and Mdlle. Curchod, after. 
wards Mdme. Necker, is admirable, and 
leaves no room for adverse statement. Only 
when he refers the malicious comment on 
Gibbon’s solitary and innocent love-passage 
to the principle of decimation by which 
Macaulay accounted for the outery against 
Lord Byron would I venture to hint a cor- 
rection. Surely the personalities of which 
Gibbon has been the object had their source 
in his obnoxious account of Christianity. 
His private life was ransacked with the 
view of shaking his credit as an historian. 
There were but two incidents in it on which 
enmity could fasten. These were the facility 
with which he surrendered his first love to 
prudential considerations, and his accept- 
ance of a place from the Coalition. The 
famous phrase of the Memoirs on giving "p 
Mdlle. Curchod, “I sighed as a lover, 
obeyed as a son,” is certainly a charac- 
teristic phrase, and yet Gibbon was no 
cynical epicurean, heartlessly disregarding 
feeling in comparison with comfort. Separa- 
tion was the best thing for both the lovers; 
they both lived to recognise that it had been 
so. The words of the Memoirs, “My cure 
was accelerated by a faithful report of the 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady her- 
self, and my love subsided in friendship and 
esteem,” are, as Mr. Morison convincingly 
shows, no mere words of course. They 
exactly describe the facts. As for the gossip 
of Lausanne in 1763, representing Susanne 
Curchod as brokenhearted at her desertion, 
it can deserve no credit until better vouchers 
for it can be offered than Rousseau and his 
correspondent Moulton, the very last persons 
to whom we can look for facts. The lady 
very shortly afterwards made a much better 
match, in which her affections and her am- 
bition were equally satisfied. She had Gib- 
bon to her house every day during his fort- 
night’s stay in Paris, in 1765. When, in 
1790, the Neckers emigrated to Switzerland, 
Gibbon gave them the warmest welcome, 
when the other French émigrés turned their 
backs upon the reforming ex-Minister. 
Mdme. Necker’s letters to Lausanne, when 
she was living at Coppet, evince a warmth 
of sentiment which is more than friendship. 
And for the mother’s sake Gibbon tolerated, 
though he could not bring himself to like, 
the De Staél. Mr. Morison wonders if he 
ever knew of the De Staél’s childish scheme 
of marrying him in order that her parents 
might always have the pleasure of his com- 
pany and conversation. 
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Gibbon’s other crime—his alleged political 
subserviency—is treated by Mr. Morison with 
great judgment and knowledge of English 
life. Yet I am barely satisfied with an 
apology for Gibbon’s conduct in accepting a 
place and a seat from Lord North—an 
apology which consists in reminding one of 
the trifling amount of public money which 
he received, and telling us that it would be 
churlish to grudge the pittance to the histo- 
rian of the Decline and Fall. A single 
shilling purchased by dishonour would have 
been too much. Gibbon’s own defence is 
better: “I was most unjustly accused of 
deserting a party in which I had never en- 
listed.” If Gibbon committed an error it 
was in going into Parliament in the first in- 
stance, in consenting, with his grand horizon 
of knowledge, to play the petty game of 
politics. It interfered with his proper work 
in the world. The compensation was that 
it gave: him an insight into public life, which 
may have corrected the bookish influences 
of historical research. 

Mr. Morison devotes two chapters, each 
in its proper chronological place, to the 
Decline and Fall. Of these admirable pages 
Ican only say that they are the best criti- 
cism of the famous work which has ever 
fallen in my way. It is not only the work 
of Gibbon which is discussed and placed in 
the scales of an impartial judgment, but the 
conditions of historic enquiry which are 
here set before us, in the easiest manner, 
without pedantry or display, and yet with 
the thoroughness of one who knows by his 
own experience what it is to study a period 
in the sources. After drawing the outline 
of Gibbon’s subject, Mr. Morison says :— 
“Over all this immense field Gibbon moves 
with a striking attitude of power, which arose 
from his consciousness of complete preparation. 
What there was to be known of his subject he 
felt more than he knew. His method of treat- 
ment is very simple, one might say gen. but 
it is very effective. He masters his materials, 
and then condenses and clarifies them into a 
broad, well-filled narrative, which is always per- 
fectly lucid, through his skill in grouping events 
and characters, and his fine boldness in neglecting 
chronological sequence for the sake of clearness 
and unity of action. It is doing the book in- 
justice to consult it only as a work of reference, 
or even to read it in detached portions. It 
should be read through if we would appreciate the 
art with which the story istold. In fact, Gibbon 
was much more of an artist than perhaps he 
suspected, and less of a philosophic thinker on 
history than he would have been willing to allow ” 
(p. 107). 

Mr. Morison is disposed to rate very low— 
I should say too low—Gibbon’s philosophy 
of history, or his power of referring events 
to their general causes. Gibbon rarely gene- 
ralises, or adverts to any side of events but 
that which strikes the eye. To this very 
defect Mr. Morison refers the permanence 
of his work. For while each generation 
has its own mode of accounting for facts, a 
faithful transcript of the facts is not liable 
to be superseded except by one who can 
narrate them better. Consequently, that 
part of the book which is most out of date 
is the account of the origin of Christianity, 
where he has speculated upon the causes 
of the spread of the new religion, and as- 
signed very inadequate ones. 

Mark Partison. 





Essays, Historical and Theological. By J.B. 
Mozley, D.D. In Two Volumes. (Riving- 
tons.) _ 


Tue contents of the first of these volumes 
will be better understood by noting the 
dates of their original publication. The 
essay on Strafford appeared in the British 
Critic for April, 1843 ; that on Laud, in the 
Christian Remembrancer for January, 1845 ; 
those on Carlyle’s Oromwell and on Luther 
in numbers of the same Review for 1846 
and 1848. They represent accordingly the 
notable reaction at that time setting in from 
the theories (somewhat too confidently and 
complacently asserted) of writers like Hal- 
lam, Mackintosh, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Arnold, and are a direct rejoinder to the 
political and historical teaching of the Edin- 
burgh Review of those days. 

Into this controversial element. the young 
Fellow of Magdalen flung himself with 
ardour. He was by nature a staunch partisan. 
‘“* When there was any University row going 
on,’’ says one of his friends, ‘‘he was the 
soul and backbone of any movement deter- 
mined on.” It was under such circum- 
stances that at the age of thirty the author 
put forth his essay on Strafford, almost 
every page of which, by ‘its hardihood of 
assertion, precipitate conclusions, faultiness 
of style, and careless English, betrays its 
conception in an atmosphere far too heated 
to admit of calm and patient historical judg- 
ments. To the writer Strafford appears “as 
great a statesman and as noble a man as 
ever England produced.” Anyone, how- 
ever, who will be at the pains to compare 
the account here given of this statesman’s 
career and policy in Ireland with Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s lucid and dispassionate statement of 
the facts in the tenth chapter of his Personal 
Government of Charles I. will realise very 
forcibly the difference in tone and treatment 
where the design, in the one case, is to sub- 
serve the interests of a party ; in the other, 
simply those of historical truth. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Canon Mozley himself 
would have sanctioned the republication of 
this vehement political manifesto, and we 
cannot but think that its reappearance, 
without alteration or revision, is to be re- 
gretted. , 

The essay on Laud is in every way a far 
more satisfactory piece of criticism, and the 
outlines of his ecclesiastical policy are very 
ably and clearly drawn. It is evident that 
the writer regarded this prelate’s consistency 
of purpose and oneness of aim with heartfelt 
admiration, especially as these characteristics 
appear in contrast to tergiversation like that 
of Williams or of Abbot. Laud, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mgzley, possessed “a great, prac- 
tical, powerful, political mind,” although he 
pursued “a visionary object.’’ But, inas- 
much as 

“ . . . . who aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree,” 
this visionary aim had eminently practical 
results. ‘‘That we have our Prayer-Book, 
our altar, even our Hpiscopacy itself, we 
may, humanly speaking, thank Laud.” We 
should have been glad, however, to meet 
with less habitual unfairness to the motives 
and actions of the Puritan party: as, for 
example, when the opposition to the Book of 





Sports on the part of the local magistracy is 
attributed to the fact that the sports “made 
a disagreeable noise, and disturbed their own 
respectable after-dinner repose.” 

The criticism on Carlyle’s Cromwell is 

equally unjust to the higher and better 
aspects of Puritanism, but it exposes with 
remarkable powers of analysis and sarcastic 
representation the weak points both of the 
hero and his biographer. In fact, it would 
not be easy to point to any pages in which 
Mr. Carlyle’s vague and oracular utterances 
are more hardly hit. Does the following 
passage, for example, admit of an altogether 
successful reply P— 
“Mr, Carlyle’s Reality is a magnificent abstrac- 
tion; it refuses to be caught and grasped, and 
will give no account of itself for the satisfaction 
of sublunary and practical curiosity. It wages an 
eternal war with shadows; it is a disperser of 
phantoms; lies flee before it; formulae shudder 
at its approach. This is all we know of its nature 
and its characteristics, It carries on a great 
aerial battle nobody knows where; and teaches 
with sublime infallibility nobody knows what” 
(i., 245). 

In one respect, however, these essays 
strongly resemble those of Mr. Carlyle bim- 
self: namely, in the eloquence and intel- 
lectual subtlety of isolated passages which 
surprise our admiration and assent, and with 
which our satisfaction would be complete if 
their precise relevancy to the writer’s main 
argument, or even to his subject, were only 
a little more clear. Of such the highly 
rhetorical passage at the close of the article 
on Strafford is a conspicuous example. 

To the paper on Luther but little excep- 
tion can be taken, while it is impossible not 
to be conscious of the rare insight into cha- 
racter and skill in appreciating both motive 
and action here displayed. We know of no 
account which brings out so clearly the 
extent to which Luther combined “the 
wisdom of the serpent” with that massive 
Teutonic force of genius and boldness of 
policy for which he is more generally famed. 

The papers on Dr. Arnold and Blanco 
White, though full of interest, are somewhat 
painful reading, from the extent to which 
they betray the complete gulf which sepa- 
rated, in either case, the subject from his 
critic. There are instances, it would seem, 
of dissimilarity in temperament and in the 
whole cast of certain minds, which almost 
preclude the possibility of a just and ade- 
quate appreciation of each other’s diffi- 
culties. 

The defect which chiefly detracts from 
the value of Dr. Mozley’s historical judg- 
ments appears to be the tacit assumption 
that when rectitude of life and disinterested- 
ness and honesty of purpose have been once 
proved in any given character, it follows 
that his justification is complete. 

“ A man’s motive and spirit and object in a par- 
ticular line,” says the essay on Laud, “is simply 
an individual internal fact about that person, to 
be determined by evidence, as all other facts are. 
No extent whatever of general objectionableness in 
the principle of the Regale can decide this par- 
ticular fact against Laud.” 

And, similarly, in the essay on Cromwell 
the stress of the argument is largely devoted 
to proving that he was a hypocrite. No 
comparison seems, indeed, more to the 
writer's mind than that which presents the 
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great Puritan leader to our imagination as 
some monstrous crocodile, with all the cun- 
ning and dissimulation with which this animal 
is popularly credited—“ his scales repel us ; 
we look in wonder at him, but we do not 
touch; he is mighty, but he is unseemly; 
he is tremendous, but he is vile.” But, in 
truth, the historian can deal but casually 
and imperfectly at best with that complex 
thing called “ motive;” and, admitting the 
disinterestedness of both Laud and Strafford 
(a somewhat considerable concession, seeing 
that the one raised himself to be Primate of All 
England, the other to be the military dictator 
of his country), it is an almost trite obser- 
vation that the most glaring disregard for 
the rights of their fellow-men has often been 
manifested by those to whose motives no 
suspicion can attach. The Inquisitors of 
Spain, the Puritans of Massachusetts, tried 
simply by this test stand alike acquitted. Itis 
on the broader and clearer ground of the bear- 
ing of their policy on the general welfare 
that the statesman and the leader of public 
opinion must submit to be tried by posterity. 
And, adopting this standard, the student of 
our seventeenth-century history is compelled 
to own that the policy of Laud and Strafford, 
if carried to a successful issue, must have 
resulted in the overthrow of those institu- 
tions which distinguish the England of later 
times from Austria or Spain. 
J. Bass MuLiincer. 








Forgotten Books worth Remembering. <A 
Series of Monographs. By R. H. Shep- 
herd. No. 1, “ Studies of Sensation and 
Event.” By Ebenezer Jones. (Picker- 
ing.) 

It is rarely that a book becomes hopelessly 

antiquated within a fortnight of its publica- 

tion, but we have an instance of so sad a 

fate before us. When Mr. Shepherd’s 

pamphlet came into our hands we proposed to 
ourselves to let it lie aside a little while, until 
we could collect some fuller information than 
its meagre pages supply about the poet in 
question. But it became apparent at once 
that a writer was about to present the 
readers of the Athenaeum with such a mono- 
graph on Ebenezer Jones as should really 
deserve the name; and we have therefore 
waited until Mr. Theodore Watts ceased to 
issue his successive instalments. They re- 
main incomplete; for curiosity demands to 
know something of a poet’s end, though it 
be as sad as Otway’s or as myste- 
rious as Tannahill’s. It is to be sup- 
posed that some publisher will very shortly 
collect and reprint the writings of Ebenezer 

Jones, and he will be much to blame if he 

does not persuade Mr. Watts to give per- 

petuity to his touching record by making it 
the basis of a prefatory memoir. 

_Ebenezer Jones was born in 1820 and 
died in 1860, and he published one volume 
of poems, in 1843, which already ranks 
among rare and desirable books. To this 
volume, which made no mark at the 
time, he gave the appropriate but scarcely 
attractive title of Studies of Sensation and 
Event. It may help us to estimate this book 
if we consider its chronological position in 
English literature. It appeared the year 
after Tennyson’s Poems in Two Volumes, and 





the year before Miss Barrett’s work in the 
same form; Horne’s Orion was published in 
the same year (1843), and Browning was 
bringing out Bells and Pomegranates. These 
four writers were in their prime, and Jones’s 
youth was therefore thrown in the unpro- 
ductive decade which divides their appear- 
ance from that of Matthew Arnold, Pat- 
more, and the Spasmodists. Everybody 
was reading Festus, and it seems to me that 
the blank verse of Ebenezer Jones shows the 
influence of that drama more than once. 
But there is no trace, certainly, of any other 
modern poet, except very decidedly of 
Shelley. So much being said, it has to be 
confessed that the Studies of Sensation and 
Event is one of the most original books a 
man of twenty-three ever wrote—most the 
product of his own reverie, least the echo of 
a master either in sense or sound. Mr. 
Watts’s most touching memorial shows us 
that his early days were spent in the midst 
of an extremely rigid and confined religious 
body, who felt a conscientious scruple in 
placing any secular book in the hands of the 
young. The writings of Shakspere and 
Milton—the one as frivolous, the other as 
heretical—would certainly be kept out of 
Ebenezer’s hands. And here I should join 
issue with Mr. Watts, who deplores the 
rigid Calvinistic training and the dreary Lon- 
don dwelling as insyperable difficulties in the 
way of poetic development. That these are 
difficulties no one- who understands or 
who recollects the pent-up ardour of 
youth will deny or forget; but that the 
poetic instincts are not provoked and inten- 
sified, where they exist, by such restraint 
and such desolation, I am not able to doubt. 
Where injury is really done, I think, is not 
in the restraint of a dreary creed, which 
by contrast rouses the instinct of beauty 
into a passion, or in the rarity of natural 
sights and sounds, which adds an infinite 
preciousness to those occasional views of 
nature, but in the absence of books of noble 
verse. For young lips, starving for poesy, 
to be deprived of the privilege of dipping 
into the fountains of music, this is indeed a 
misery, for which a cramped style and a 
poor, thin-blooded metrical constitution pay 
through life. To this deprivation, then, we 
attribute the crowning fault of Jones’s 
poetry, its incompetence in harmony, its 
banality in expression. 

The first great quality which strikes the 
reader of Ebenezer Jones’s volume, after he 
has become accustomed to the threadbare 
language, is passion. This man seems to 
wrestle, not with style merely, but with 
heaven and earth, to express the love and 
hatred that consume him. When he is 
aching with tender longing, asin ‘A Crisis,” 
no verse can be sufficiently languid and 
serpentining to express the exquisite lassi- 
tude he feels; when he is jealous, as in 
“ Zingalee,” there is a red glare in the 
poem, and a scent of consuming fire. He 
observes the phenomena of passion like a 
physiologist ; 1 know no poet who has at- 
tempted some of his daring experiments in 
sensation. The entire originality of his 
treatment of love, with its sane side in all 
the best pieces, and its mad side, asin “‘ Two 
Sufferers,” which approaches the inscrutable 
later manner of Blake, is perhaps the most 





notable characteristic of Jones as a poet. He 
shows little knowledge of nature ; his gardens 
and lakes, and wildernesses, are eitiner 
entirely imaginary or founded on descrip- 
tions of Southern scenery, and no attempt at 
realism gives value to his landscape. His 
power lay in depicting from unfamiliar 
stand-points the cardinal emotions of the 
human soul. He had no humour: his would- 
be gaieties seem to me in the worst taste ; 
his grave and burning soul was in health 
only when grappling with immense and 
superhuman emotion. 

This volume of 1843 was to have heralded 
another and more important book, Studies of 
Resemblance and Consent. To our lasting re- 
gret, in some moment of unworthy petulance 
or depression, he destroyed the MS. of this 
collection, the labour of years: strange that 
a man who is described to us as singularly 
brave and strong should allow temporary un- 
success to tempt him thus to commit literary 
suicide! We can but turn in the absence of 
anything better to such waifs as accident 
has preserved to us from the sad holocaust. 
They are of a nature to redouble our regrets. 
So far as Mr. Watts has been able to 
discover, only three poems belonging to the 
later volume are in existence; all three, 
but especially two of them, testify to powers 
that were rapidly ripening, and to a great 
access of poetic vigour. ‘ When the World 
is Burning” and “The Hymn to the Snow,” 
now for the first time printed in the Athe- 
naeum, are the least eccentric, most fluent 
and accomplished writings which Ebenezer 
Jones seems to have left behind him. The 
former is one of the most intense and appal- 
ling presentments of a Dantesque imagina- 
tion we know ; yet as a literary product it 
is overweighed by the consummate skill and 
proportion of the latter. 

As Ebenezer Jones becomes more widely 
read we may expect to hear much discussion 
of his metrical law or lawlessness. The 
quality of his blank verse is very remark- 
able, his cadences sometimes consisting of a 
chain of three or even four unemphatic 
syllables. But by far the strangest examples 
of his versification are found in the last 
poem in his book, “Car la Pensée,” the 
normal measure of which is that of Gray’s 
Elegy. Such a stanza as the following is an 
enigma which would puzzle Quintilian :— 

Ts, in embryo beauteousness, one of that band, 
Who, telling the samenesses of far-parted things, 
Plants through the universe, with magician hand, 
A clue, which makes us following, universe-kings.” 
By reading the lines aloud, we perceive, but 
not without some difficulty, that the divi- 
sion into cadences is highly irregular im 
position, but still correct in number, and 
that the stanza, read aloud with great em- 
phasis, resolves itself into these component 
parts :— 
“Is |in em | bryo beau | teousness one | of that 
band 


an 

Who, tell | ing the same | nasa2s of far | part | ed 
things, reels 

Plants | through the u | niverse | with magic | ian 


and, 
A clue | which makes | us fol | lowing u | niverse- 
kings.” 
It is not at all plain that any rhetorical, and 
certainly no harmonic, advantage is gained 
by this excessive modification of the five 
bars of our heroic verse. The humdrum 
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recurrence of five decent iambics should 
surely be regarded as the climbing plant 
regards the pillar, not as an invariable com- 
panion, but always as a type from which, if 
it stray too far, it may chance to be blown 
down into ignominious confusion. But the 
whole scheme of Ebenezer Jones’s verse 1s & 
subject upon which critical enquiry may 
judiciously be expended. : 

It is impossible not to be heartily glad 
that, after so long a period of oblivion and 
undeserved contempt, the position of this 
unfortunate man of genius has been at last 
asserted, and that he will no longer lack 
honour or a niche in our literature. From 
so fine and sympathetic a critic as Mr. Watts 
the public has a right to demand the com- 
pletion of the task of revival so happily 
commenced. It is certain that he must be 
the biographer of Ebenezer Jones. 

Epmunp W. Goss. 








East Cheshire: Past and Present; or, a 
History of the Hundred of Macclesfield 
in the County Palatine of Chester. 
From Original Records. By J. P. Har- 
waker, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. I. (Printed 
for the Author.) 


Onz of the facts which came into notice in a 
celebrated local controversy in 1673-79 
between Sir Peter Leycester, of Tabley, and 
Sir Thomas Mainwaring, of Peover, over a 
disputed point of their family history, was 
that Cheshire squires were adepts in heraldry 
and genealogy. The squires had about the 
same timea further interest in these subjects 
on account of the high-handed proceedings 
of the Norroy Dugdale, who tore down the 
hatchments which others had set up in the 
Cheshire churches. The county has, indeed, 
been the birth-place or the home of a number 
of good antiquaries, whose active investiga- 
tions led to the cultivation of such studies. 
Among them were Holinshed, the editor of the 
Chronicles ; John Speed, or, as he was called, 
Father Speed; William Webb, whose de- 
scription of the county was first published 
by the procurement of Sir Simon Archer, 
the antiquary of Tamworth ; William Smith 
and Daniel King, who were associated in 
the production of The Vale Royal; the four 
Randle Holmeses; Sir Peter Leycester, 
above mentioned, who is represented as 
shining amid a learned gentry; John 
Watson, the historian of Halifax and the 
collector of the annals of Stockport, whose 
valuable MSS., now brought into notice for 
the first time, have recently been acquired 
by the Bodleian Library; and a host of 
other lesser lights, whose productions have 
been overshadowed by Dr. Ormerod’s 
splendid History. It has been left for 
Mr. KEarwaker, who has an _ intelligent 
eye for details and a systematic and 
persevering industry, to gather up the 
antiquarian fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost; and his sumptuous and 
long-expected History, the result of the 
widespread and patient labour of many 
years, is quite worthy to rank with some of 
the works which have been referred to. It 
forms a solid and lasting contribution to the 
literature of the county. It is amazing to 
notice how much matter of real importance 
{urmer investigators noglected, not only in 





the public repositories of papers, but also in 
the parish chests and registries. It is mat- 
ter of congratulation that all this new and 
valuable material is in Hast Oheshire ad- 
mirably marshalled, and made further acces- 
sible by a most ample and excellent Index. 

This volume deals with the parishes of 
Wilmslow, Cheadle, Northenden, and part of 
Stockport. The district of East Cheshire was 
once a devastated region. It has now and 
again been harried by the raids of the Scotch ; 
was often the theatre of civil commotions ; 
and is to-day the scene of busy commercial 
and agricultural industries. The General 
History of the district introduces the old 
descriptions of the county, with important 
inedited lists of the gentry, &c. This portion 
is defective in not supplying a continuous 
and comprehensive account of the progress 
of the people. In the Parish Histories the 
author’s plan is to give an account of the 
manors, accompanied by conscientiously- 
investigated pedigrees and notices of the 
lords, with briefer accounts of the minor 
gentry and of the halls. Under the head of 
the Churches there is much fullness of 
detail; and the Rectors are presented in an 
unbroken succession. The work is illustrated 
by numerous and artistic engravings from 
the sketches of Mrs. Earwaker, consisting of 
views of the churches and halls, antiquities, 
autographs, &c. ; and a ‘‘display of heraldry” 
from monuments, windows, and the like, 
accompanied by a careful table which in- 
structs how the devices are “blazoned on 
the shield in their own tinct.” 

That this large mass of matter, abounding 
in names and dates, should be free from 
error, or that the whole of the accessible 
authorities should have been laid under con- 
tribution, would be a marvel indeed. A 
large number of records in which the other 
counties are rich are singularly deficient in 
the case of Cheshire. But it is to be hoped 
that these parchments, including the clergy- 
and lay-subsidies, will some day come to 
light, to illustrate more fully the condition 
of the people at large. In his eagerness, 
however, after inedited materials, Mr. Ear- 
waker has disregarded much valuable in- 
formation more at his hand—such as the 
Taxatio of Pope Nicholas in 1291, giving 
the value of the ecclesiastical livings, and 
offering curious and instructive ortho- 
graphies of the names of the parishes: the 
Calendars of State Papers; and the useful 
volumes of the Chetham Society, which 
have not been thoroughly examined. In the 
account ‘of Rector Johnson of Stockport 
(p. 389), a passage from Henry Newcome’s 
Autobiography (p. 51) has been quoted 
and abridged from an already carelessly- 
abridged quotation in a book called Non- 
conformity in Cheshire, and some singular 
chronological confusions have resulted. The 
notice of Thomas Case, who was Rector 
of Stockport in 1645, needs to be re- 
written with respect to the important and 
exact information given in Jacomb’s sermon 
upon his death. “‘ Our Calamies and Cases”’ 
are introduced into Hudibras ; and it is very 
noticeable, as bearing upon the connexion of 


these two men with Lancashire, that the | 


Helpe to Better Hearts, for Better Times, 
1647, by John Angier, of Denton Chapel, 


in that county, was commended to the reader 





by both of them. Case, whom Wood charac- 
teristically calls “‘a great boutifieu and fire- 
brand in the Church,” had a parochial charge 
in early life at Erpingham, in Norfolk ; and 
his “ancient friend,” Richard Heyricke, 
the Warden of Manchester, who introduced 
him into Lancashire, was at the same time 
beneficed in the adjoining parish of North 
Repps. One of the worthy natives of 
Wilmslow has most unaccountably been 
overlooked—viz., the Rev. James Upton, 
M.A., the divine and critic, the fourth son 
of a gentleman of Cheshire, born at Wilms- 
low, Dec. 10, 1670; an account of whom 
may be found in Hearne’s Remains (ii., 244, 
with some errors), and in Toulmin’s Hist. 
Taunton, 1822, 8vo (pp. 202-3). It would 
have been appropriate, in the notices of 
Thomas Viscount Savage, of Rock Savage, 
and of Jane, his daughter, Marchioness of 
Winchester—“ a Viscount’s daughter, an 
Earl’s heir’”’—to mention Ben Jonson’s elegy 
and Milton’s Epitaph on the lady. One 
feels a desire to know whether Milton, in 
his vacations in the county with Charles 
Diodati, made the acquaintance of this 
Cheshire lady, who died in April 1631, aged 
twenty-three. The most tantalising blem- 
ishes in the book are the translations of the 
Latin inscriptions, and the numberless square 
brackets in which are placed the Arabic 
forms of the Roman numerals in the old 
writings. The Cheshire gentlemen are as 
little likely nowadays to be unacquainted 
with the meaning of every Orate pro anima, 
as to be unfamiliar with the faces of their 
watches. 

We are looking forward with interest to 
the second instalment of this valuable work; 
and we hope that the author will ultimately 
extend his researches, with the same success, 
into the remaining Hundreds of the county. 

JouN Eeurneton BatLey. 








Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de 
Janeiro. Vols, I.-III. (Rio de Janeiro: 
Tip. Leusinger & Filhos.) 


Unper the direction of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin Ramiz Galvao, Principal Librarian at 
Rio, in Brazil, five parts (fascicoli) have 
already appeared of the above publication, 
destined, as its title sufficiently implies, to 
record periodically the origin and progressive 
development, as well as the internal regula- 
tions, of the National Library in the capital . 
of Brazil. Prefixed to the first, which was 
published as early as March 1876, is 
“‘ Article the 4th” of an Imperial decree 
establishing that among the duties of the 
Principal Librarian one is ‘‘ to publish peri- 
odically a Review, in which important 
unedited works, bibliographical essays of 
acknowledged merit, written by clerks of 
the establishment or other men of letters, 
shall find appropriate place for the benefit 
of scholars,” &c. And itis no doubt owing 
to the above prescription, emanating from so 
enlightened and well-intentioned a sovereign 
as the Emperor of Brazil, that we are thus 
able to estimate the literary riches of that 
country. 

The first volume of the Annaes, after a 
short preliminary notice by the Principal 
Librarian, contains the following papers :— 

1. A valuable essay on the life and writ- 
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ings of the celebrated Portuguese biblio- 
grapher of last century, Diogo Barbosa 
Machado, together with an account of his 
fine collection of books, originally deposited 
in the Royal Palace of Ajuda, in Lisbon, 
and now forming part of the National 
Library at Rio. This is followed by a cata- 
logue of Barbosa’s own writings, printed as 
well as manuscript, including his Bibliotheca 
Lusitana (Lisbon, 1741-59, in fol.), the 
third volume of which, from various causes, 
and principally the destructive fire and 
earthquake of Lisbon in 1755, has become 
so extremely rare that few Continental libra- 
ries can boast of possessing it. Lastly, at 
pages 128-265 is a descriptive catalogue of a 
large collection of tracts (folhetos e papets 
avulsos, as they are called in Portugal), 
which that intelligent bibliographer had 
bound together in 139 volumes quarto ; the 
whole being preceded by a lithographed por- 
trait of Barbosa. 

2. A notice and several unedited letters of 
Father Joseph de Anchieta, of the Society of 
Jesus, one of the first missionaries to South 
America, come next in order (pp. 44-60, 
and, again, pp. 206-308). Of Anchieta 
himself—who, though a native of Teneriffe, 
in the Canary Islands, and the son of a 
Castilian nobleman, is erroneously supposed 
by some to have been a Portuguese, owing 
perhaps to his early education and subsequent 
profession at Coimbra—some account is given 
in the Plutarco Brazileiro, by Pereirada Silva 
(vol. i., 1847), and in the Vida do venerabel 
p* Joseph de Anchieta, by Simao de Vascon- 
cellos (Lisbon, 1672); and yet had not his 
valuable correspondence with Father Laynez, 
Mirfio, and others of the far-famed Society 
of Jesus, been found in a manuscript volume 
of the library, we should certainly have been 
deprived of many interesting details respect- 
ing his exemplary life and missionary labours. 
The letters are ten in number, generally 
written from Piratininga, in the Capitania 
de S. Vicente, among the Tamoyds, Tupin- 
ambas, Aymorés, Papanazes, and other 
Indian tribes of Brazil; they range between 
May 1554 and July 1565, thus embracing a 
period of eleven years wholly spent in the 
spreading of the Gospel among the savage 
nations of South America. A few of the 
letters are in Latin or Spanish, the rest in 
Portuguese ; all were discovered in a volume 
of the National Library, entitled Chartas 
dos Padres Jesuitas sébre o Brazil, desde o 
anno de 1549 até o de 1568. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all are the first two, 
dated Paratininga, na casa de 8. Paulo, 
1554, in which Anchieta gives a full account 
of the nations bordering upon that mission- 
ary establishment, describes their manners, 
customs, and traditions, and introduces 
occasional remarks on the languages spoken 
in that locality, and the natural history of 
the neighbouring countries. The last of all 
1s one dated from the college of the Com- 
pany at §S. Vicente, January 8, 1565, 
and addressed to Father Diego Laynez, 
who suceceded Loyola in the generalship of 
the Society. It contains a full account of 
the expedition undertaken by Anchieta and 
another Father named Nobrega, to make 
peace with a wild and anthropophagic tribe 
of Indians called Tamoyés, who, making 
continual inroads upon the Christian settle- 





ments, carrying men, women, and children 
into captivity and making slaves of them, 
had considerably checked the propagation 
of the Gospel in those distant regions. 
Upon the whole this notice of Father 
Anchieta and his missionary labours in 
Brazil, illustrated as it is with opportune 
remarks and notes by J. A. Teixeira de 
Mello, one of the librarians, cannot fail to be 
a welcome addition to Brazilian ethnography. 

Next in order comes a very interesting 
paper by Jofio de Saldanha da Gama on the 
** Collectio Camoneana,”’ or collection of the 
editions of Camées preserved in the National 
Library. No less than 251 editions or trans- 
lations of Os Lusiadas or of As Rimas, as 
well as of critical works in all languages re- 
lating to that illustrious poet and his works, 
are mentioned—no inconsiderable number if 
we bear in mind that the National Library 
at Rio does not yet possess the first edition 
of the Lusiads, 1572, nor the second of the 
same date, nor the third of 1584, nor the 
fourth of 1591, nor, indeed, a few more 
which we could point out. It must be owned 
that after Cervantes and Lope de Vega in 
Spain, Shakspere in England, Dante and 
Ariosto in Italy, perhaps no poet has gone 
through so many editions. Among those 
mentioned in Sefior Gama’s list at p. 266 
of vol. i. is one of the Rimas (Coimbra, 
Pedro Craesbeeck, 1607, 4to), said to be 
“ terceyra impressio,’’ and of which there 
must be at least three repetitions by the 
same printer, since neither of the two which 
we have had occasion to examine in the rich 
library of our friend Robert S. Turner, Esq., 
nor the one described by Sefior Gama at 
page 204 under No. 3, agree with each other 
as to number of leaves, preliminary matter, 
or class of type, though all bear the 
same date, and profess to be printed 
by Craesbeeck. The fact, though singular 
enough, is not without precedent in the 
Peninsula. Os Lusiadas was printed twice 
in 1572 by Gongalvez; Don Quixote no 
less than six times in 1605 —twice at 
Madrid, twice at Lisbon and twice at 
Valencia, all within the same year. Of the 
Boscan and Garcilaso published at Barcelona 
in 1543, quarto, there are no less than two 
pirated editions, printed at Lisbon or Coim- 
bra, with the same date; and the Lisbon 
typographers were certainly not slack at that 
sort of work, as we could easily prove had 
we time and space for it. Whether the fre- 
quency of editions of such books as the 
Celestina, the Lusiads of Camoens, or the In- 
genioso Hidalgo of Cervantes, is merely to be 
attributed to the popularity of their authors, 
and unexpected success of the books them- 
selves, or to be ascribed to the smallness of 
the editions, is a point that has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. We are inclined 
to believe that the editions were compara- 
tively small, and that—at least in the Penin- 
sula—500 copies (una tarea) were rarely 
printed, 250 or 300 being the usual number. 

“ Noticia das obras manuscriptas e ineditas 
de Alexandro Rodrigues Pereira” (1783- 
92), by Alfonso do Valle Cabral, with a de- 
tailed catalogue of his many works on the 
topography and natural history of Brazil, is 
the next paper in the volume. The principal 
work of Rodrigues Pereira seems to have 
been his Viagem Philosophico pelas capitanias 





do Grito Para, Rio Negro, Matto Grosso e 
Ouyabé, which formerly made part of the 
Lagosiana Collection, and is now preserved 
at Rio. No extracts are published from it ; 
but its utility for the natural history and 
geography of the empire cannot be denied. 

Next come two lengthy and rather elabo- 
rate dissertations on what is called “‘Um 
Paleotypo Hispanhol,”’ by Fernandes de 
Oliveira, and “‘ Dos Nigellos,” by Dr. J. Z. 
M. Brum. With the last-mentioned paper 
we shall not trouble ourselves, inasmuch as 
it has little or no novelty at all. After 
much superfluous discussion on the origin 
and meaning of the word nigellwm, as well 
as on the Italian goldsmiths who, like Bron- 
zetti, Sacchi, Raibolini, and Masso Fini- 
guerra, cultivated the art of nielling in the 
fifteenth century—information mostly de- 
rived from the works of Duchesne, Pass. 
avant and Laborde—we are told that the 
National Library at Rio possesses one, 
O Triumpho de Galathea, which F, A. Gruyer 
described in the thirteenth volume of the 
Gazette des Beaua-Arts. 

“Um Paleotypo Hispanhol”’ is nothing 
more than a Spanish translation of Livy by 
a Hieronymite friar, Pedro de Vega, printed 
at Saragossa, in Spain, in 1520, by George 
Cocci, or Koch, a native of Germany—a 
book which, thongh handsomely printed 
and illustrated, by no means deserves the 
eleven pages of text and notes devoted to 
its description ; for, in the first place, the 
volume could scarcely be mentioned as a 
“superb specimen” of typography in the 
capital of Aragon, where the very same 
printer and others of his nation had cer- 
tainly produced much finer works during 
the fifteenth century. It is, moreover, a 
well-known fact that both at Valencia 
and Barcelona, to say nothing of Seville 
and Salamanca and other towns in the 
Peninsula, the “noble art of printing’’ at- 
tained between 1474 and 1500 the greatest 
degree of perfection. The numerous wood- 
engravings with which this translation of 
Livy is illustrated, though certainly very fine, 
are the same as those of an older one made in 
Germany in 1505 and reprinted at Mentz 
(Maintz, Mayence or Maguntia) in 1514, and 
at Argentoratum or Strassburgin 1514. Nor 
does Father Pedro de Vega deserve the ex- 
aggerated praises which Sefior Fernandes de 
Oliveyra lavished on him as one of the first 
translators of classics in the Peninsula, when 
what remains of Livy’s Decades had been 
translated into Italian by Ferrari (Venice, 
1478, 1481, 1485, and 1493), and into French 
by Le Berceur (Paris, 1487, 1497, and 1514), 
and when there is besides good evidence that 
the former version, if not the latter, was used 
by the translator. 

The rest of the first volume is filled by 
a paper entitled ‘“Galaria dos Bibliothecarios 
da Bibliotheca Nacional,” by Ramis de 
Galvio, containing neecrological notices of 
Fr. Gregorio Jose Viegas, Father Joaquim 
Damaso, Fr. Antonio de Arrabida, Bishop of 
Anemuria ; Canons Francisco Vieira Goulart 
and Januario da Cunha; Dr. Jose de Assiz, 
Alves Branco and Moniz Barreto; and, 
lastly, Fr. Camillo de Monserrato, who since 
1807, when Jofio VI. passed from Portugal 
to Brazil, have been the keepers‘of the 
Imperial, or rather National, Library at Rio ; 
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the whole being closed by an interesting 
notice of Innocencio Francisco da Silva, 
who, though a Portuguese by birth, and not 
residing in Brazil, has been considered 
worthy, by his bibliographical and other 
works, to occupy a distinguished place in 
this Brazilian necrology. Silva was born at 
Lisbon on September 28, 1810, and died 
there on June 27,1876. His Bibliographical 
Dictionary, in nine volumes, octavo, partly 
compiled from the Bibliotheca Lusitana of 
Diogo Barbosa Machado, and continued to 
the year of his death, is certainly a work of 
patient and laborious research which would 
do honour to any nation. 

The remaining fascicoli or parts of the 
Annaes contain the prospectus, as well as a 
specimen, of a Brazilian glossary compiled 
from the unedited memoirs of Dr. Alexandre 
Rodriguez Ferreira, which is to be published 
shortly at Rio, besides a catalogue by Alfredo 
do Valle Cabral of the maps, marine charts, 
&c., preserved in the library, to which may 
be added articles on the Maintz Bible of 
1462, and on five copper engravings by Noel 
Garnier, hitherto undescribed ; and a cata- 
logue of the library of Antonio de Araujo 
de Arcreda, conde de Barca. 

The above are the contents of a pub- 
lication which promises fair to be in time 
a valuable source of information on matters 
of general bibliography, as well as on 
the literature and ethnography of Brazil. 
The work itself is handsomely printed, 
much better than anything else we have 
yet seen issued from the presses of South 
America, and it is to be hoped will be con- 
tinued without interruption. 

PascuaL DE GAYANGOS. 








NEW NOVELS. 
By Henry James, Junr. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
By Mortimer and 
In Three Volumes. 


The Europeans. 
In Two Volumes. 
You Play Me False. 
Frances Collins. 

(R. Bentley & Son.) 
By-Ways. By Mary W. Paxton. In Three 
Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
George Hern. By Henry Glemham. In 
Three Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
Will is the Cause of Woe. By the Author 
of “Altogether Wrong.” In Three 
Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 


Ir Mr. Henry James’s new novel could 
only be regarded as the harbinger of a 
whole noise of such fowl, the pleased critic 
would look forward to the coming season 
very cheerfully. As it is, and with every 
reason to believe that The Europeans is 
alone in the world, he is glad to welcome it 
for its own sake. It is an extremely clever 
book, and a book withal that is readable 
from first line to last. It is scarcely so 
touching as Daisy Miller, which is out and 
away the best thing of its kind in recent 
English ; but it is a piece of work so capable 
and original, so vigorous, and to a certain 
point so telling, as to be worthy of equal 
praise and study. Mr. James, who would 


seem to be an exponent of the refined, 
eclectic realism of Turgénieff, has produced 
in it a novel remarkable for complete ab- 
sence of intrigue, of didactics, of descrip- 
tiveness. 


There is not any plot in The 











Europeans; there are scarcely any landscapes 
or interiors; and such good things in the 
way of phrase or generalisation as occur in 
it are quite inseparable from their context, 
and would seem commonplace outside of it. 
And yet it is not possible to read The Huro- 
peans without the admiration of absorption. 
It has all the qualities of a rare etching: of 
an etching, that is to say, the beauty of 
which is a beauty of line, and depends in no 
measure on a property of tone or an arrange- 
ment of masses. The effect of the whole 
thing is that of something colourless and 
cold, but so subtle and right, so skilful and 
strong, as to force the attention first and 
afterwards the respect of those who con- 
sider it. Mr. James has a sufficient contempt 
for prettiness and obviousness. His form 
is ascetic even to uncomeliness; he has 
nothing whatever to say that is not abso- 
lutely essential; and he suppresses all signs 
of his own personality with such austerity 
as could scarcely have been believed to be 
within the compass of a modern novelist. 
His purpose has been, not at all to write a 
book, and still less to write a story, but to 
show off the spiritual machinery of some six 
or eight men and women, all of whom are 
interesting from a certain human point of 
view, but none of whom are in any degree 
heroic or even extraordinary; and to do 
this with as much art and as little apparent 
excuse for it as could possibly be imagined. 
In this aim he has been altogether successful. 
His people are so completely apprehended 
and so intelligently conveyed that, as he 
himself has written of the greatest of living 
novelists, “you believe as you read.” All 
are handled with equal acuteness and with 
equal sympathy, so that the reader’s in- 
telligence of one and all is for the nonce as 
perfect as the writer’s.. The book is, in fact, 
a remarkable book: in its merits as in its 
shortcomings. As it stands, it is perhaps 
the purest piece of realism ever done. And 
there seems every reason to believe that, if 
Mr. James could, or would, endow such work 
as in it he approves himself capable of with 
the interest of a high tragic passion, he might 
be not only one of the ablest but also one 
of the most renowned novelists of his epoch. 
The late Mortimer Collins would seem to 
have been a sort of big boy, with an opu- 
lent vocabulary, a luxuriously extravagant 
imagination, and a habit of writing (with 
an air!) whatever was uppermost -at the 
moment. He produced a whole shelf-ful of 
novels, none of which were very good, and a 
whole clqud of verses, scarcely one of which 
but should have been better; and was per- 
haps as happy in the contemplation of his 
work asmost men. The novel under notice, 
left unfinished by him at his death, has been 
completed by his wife. His own share in it 
does not seem to have been a large one. 
One loses the sense of his presence early in 
the second volume at least, so that it seems 
safe to conclude that Mrs. Collins is re- 
sponsible for some two-thirds of the whole 
thing. In You Play Me False there are the 
usual elements of the Mortimer Collins 
romance: the fine old halls, the great trees, 
the lordly meals, the dainty daring rhythms, 
the extravagant personages, the glittering 
verbiage, the aggressive freakishness, the 
boisterous sapience, and all the rest of it. 


So far as the late poet himself is concerned, 
the book would seem to have been written 
with more care than was usual, and also to 
somewhat better purpose. Mrs. Collins has 
not tried to reproduce her late husband’s 
tricks of manner, but has finished his frag. 
ment as she best knew how. Her effort has 
been scarcely so happy as might have been 
wished, but it was evidently a labour of love, 
and she must be credited with a fair claim on 
the gratitude of such of the reading public 
as affected Mortimer Collins and his work. 
The novel is hardly a good novel, but it 
may be read with some pleasure for itself 
and with much of the interest that attaches 
to the work of all well-known and individual 
men. 

In By-Ways there is a great deal of rather 
pleasant writing. The intrigue of the book 
does not seem to be particularly successful. 
It is, in fact, the novel’s weakest element, 
inasmuch as its interest depends in great 
measure on a psychological note of peculiar 
delicacy which is apparently beyond Miss 
Paxton’s ken. In By-Ways, however, there 
is plenty of promise and some performance. 
It is the history of a family of daugh- 
ters, and there is in it as much of marrying 
and giving in marriage as most people can 
assimilate without effort at one time. Each 
of the four Miss Caldwells becomes, in her 
turn, and under varying circumstances, a 
bride. The fair, heroical, and quite unin- 
teresting Claudine is tricked into the fold; 
the idiotic Arabella is allowed to scramble 
in head-first and after much endeavour; the 
unscrupulous and intellectual Judith takes 
the enclosure by storm; the ingenuous Helena 
alone makes entry on legitimate grounds. 
In the choice and conduct of all this there 
is not a little ingenuity, and in the appre- 
hension and indication of the four or five 
types of young-ladyhood, and of their several 
suitors, there is much ambition and evidence 
of a fair amount of insight and originality. 
The novel, moreover, improves as it advances; 
the second volume being a great deal better 
than the first, and the third than the second. 
So that there is apparently every reason to 
hope and believe that Miss Paxton may do 
better next time, and that, putting aside the 
consideration of abstruse problems in psych- 
ology, she may produce a something that is 
wholly compact of character, whether eccen- 
tric or commonplace, or both. Her women, 
with a single exception, that of the young 
and wicked widow, Mrs. Wedderburn, have © 
in them at least the potentialities of accept- 
ableness ; and it seems certain that in the 
way of a family chronicle she might do 
really good and solid work. 

The author of George Hern, an east-coast 
story, has evidently read and listened a 
great deal. He writes the East Anglian 
dialect correctly and fluently, if with not 
much force and distinction ; and the charac- 
ters he deals with are, in intention at least, 
more than usually ambitious. But there is 
a lack in his work of life, air, warmth; it is 
not possible to take much interest in his in- 
trigue or in the sayings and doings of those 
concerned therein; and one lays him by 
with a certain feeling of respect for the 
author, but with neither respect nor admir- 
ation for the book itself. Mr. Glemham, 





indeed, has done his very best to produce a 
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thing of merit, and the thing produced seems 
scarcely worthy of the effort. His story is 
the story of a sailor’s bastard, who subdues 
the wild blood inherited from both father 
and mother, becomes a highly respectable 
young man, sacrifices his own honour to 
save his sire’s, and wins the love and, after 
many days and difficulties, the hand of the 
town-clerk’s daughter. Like most of their 
kind, the hero and heroine do not make one 
anxious to think of them as real; they are 
stiff, formal, and perhaps too rigidly and 
self-consciously unimpeachable to have many 
signs of life about them. On the other 
hand, certain of their more subsidiary friends 
and acquaintances are well tried-at, and in 
the hands of a great artist might have been 
of much value and interest. The old town- 
‘clerk, for instance, would need no less a 
person than Walter Scott himself to have 
full justice done to his quaintnesses and oddi- 
ties ; and only that great master of untutored 
nature had been capable of making enough 
of the wild sailor-father, and of the gardeners 
and publicans and poachers whose conversa- 
tion Mr. Glemham has reported at such 
length, and whose individuality he has 
been at such pains to apprehend. ‘The 
best things apparent in this way of cha- 
racter would seem to be the eccentric 
banker and Mrs. Oscar, the town-clerk’s 
shrewish, greedy, ill-natured wife, both of 
whom in a certain faint-hued, limp, feeble 
kind of way are really right and true. Their 
merits and demerits are characteristic of the 
book, which is wanting neither in insight 
nor earnestness nor cleverness, but only in 
power; and which may be read in places 
with positive enjoyment, if its most welcome 
page be after all its last. 

The authoress of Altogether Wrong would 
seem to have conceived that title in a 
paroxysm of prophecy. From the critic’s 
point of view it shadows forth admirably 
the special quality of Will is the Cause of 
Woe. Willis the Cause of Woe is indeed a 
poor book: not offensively, not ridiculously, 
not immodestly poor, but hopelessly and in- 
alterably poor: a book beyond redemption dull 
and dismal and commonplace. It is written in 
fairly correct English; it is vindictively 
hard on hypocrites and scandalmongers; it 
sets forth a variety of surprising experi- 
ences; it abounds with moral reflections ; 
and yet itis only by an immense effort of 
will that one can manage to accompany the 
hero and heroine to church, and see them 
packed off finally to the land of many 
children and happiness ever after. The said 
hero, a Mr. Cyril Treherne, is perhaps the 
limpest specimen of the heroic to be found 
In literature. He has a weakness for kissing 
young ladies at wrong moments, however, 
which, humoured with more freedom than 
discretion, is wellnigh being the cause of 
his ruin. Owing to its indulgence, he finds 
himself first of all violently in love with the 
heroine, and afterwards the object of a 
tremendous but innocent passion on the part 
of a certain Cherry Mason, a humble village- 
maiden, by whose father he is saved from 
drowning, and to whom he himself is led to 
behave in a way as stupid as it is dishonour- 
able. Of course he and she and the heroine 
are presently in a horrible mess, and appear- 
ances are against everybody, and there is a 





great deal of dying, and cross-purposes 
make havoc of all joy, and all that sort of 
thing; and, equally of course, there is a 
satisfactory wedding in the last chapter, at 
which—for the last time in literature, I 
hope !—‘“ the village bells’’ are heard to 
‘send forth a merry peal.” It is but dull 
reading, when all is said and done, and a 
very little of it goes a long way. 
W. E. Hentey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Old and Middle English. By T. Kington 
Oliphant, M.A. (Macmillan.) This is a much 
enlarged and improved recast of all but the modern 
part of Mr. Oliphant’s well-known Sources of 
Standard English (1874). In four years 2,000 
copies of the earlier book sold; and if merit can 
attract buyers the present edition should sell off 
in one year. While Mr. Oliphant rightly and 
manfully holds to his Robert of Brunne as the 
great originator of modern English, he has largely 
increased his account of our earlier writers, and has 
— up his work to the latest issues of the 
arly English Text Society, and German editors 
like Dr. Horstmann. Without an atom of pedan- 
try—nay, often with flashes of humour—Mr. Oli- 
phant tells pleasantly the story of the rise and 
earliest state of English—Anglo-Saxon—and of 
all the leading changes in phrase, word, meaning, 
vowel, ending, prefix, that our language under- 
went through the influences of dialect, foreign 
learning, conquest, neglect, and revival, down to 
A.D. 1310. He also gives specimens of ever 
well-marked stage in the process. It is a boo 
that the scholar can learn from, and the pupil 
enjoy. It should interest every ae ag 
man, woman, and child above twelve. r. Oli- 
phant promises his book on Modern English in 
four years more. The sooner the better, say we. 


Lives of the Cardinals. By Patrick Justin 
O'Byrne. Part I.—Cardinal Pecci, Pope Leo XIII. 
(Roland and Co.) This seems to the first 
number of a monthly series of very dull bio- 
graphies. The existing cardinals of the Roman 
Church are probably no more remarkable or 
interesting as a body than the existing members 
of the English Parliament. However, to do Mr. 
O’Byrne justice, it is not the personal biography 
which seems to interest him ; but the facts of his 
hero’s life are used as a means of enunciating the 
extremest views of Ultramontanism. As an 
example of Mr. O’Byrne’s incisive thoughtfulness, 
we may take the following sentence:—‘ It is a 
curious psychological fact, that latitudinarian 
morals usually accompany that shallow phase of 
Intellectuality called Scepticism.” His historical 
impartiality may be illustrated by the following 
description of Rome in 1814 :—“ After the restor- 
ation of its possessions to the Papacy, Rome 
naturally became the shrine of Religion, Learning, 
and Art.” His general clearness and light play 
of fancy may be judged by the remark which 
follows the account of Pecci’s first coming to 
Rome :—“ Just as in the prefigurations of the 
prophets there were omens of the regeneration of 
mankind, there may have been in this entry of 
the student Vincenzo Pecci into Rome, a pre- 
figuration of the regeneration of the Church, and 
its restoration to independence.” 


Old English Drama; Select Plays: Marlowe's 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, and Greene's 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay. Edited by Prof. A. W. Ward, M.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) It isa good sign for the study of 
English that the Clarendon Press can bring out, at 
_—_ four times that of the average of its single 
Shakspere plays, a double volume like this of 
Marlowe and Greene. The book contains 111 
pages of Introduction, 110 of text, and 162 of 
notes, but has no index, a want common to many 
Clarendon Press editions. Prof, Ward has a happy 





ease in abstracting learned German treatises, and 
stating their results in clear, understandable 
English. His Introduction is capitally done, and 
contains evidence of much independent research 
besides his German borrowings; but, just as in 
his History of Dramatic Literature, when you come 
to the pinching-point, the difficulty hardest to 
grapple with, the test of his capacity, the criticism 
of Shakspere, he makes'you a bow and empties 
you out a barrowful of pea-shucks in the form of 
notes on the sources of Shakspere’s plays, so here, 
when you expect at least three or four pages on 
the point that students most need, the comparison 
in pithy, weighty, lines of the styles of Greene, 
Marlowe, and Shakspere, and the distinction be- 
tween the genuine and spurious work in Faustus, 
you get on the first point half a page, and on the 
second nothing atall. We could well have spared 
some of the pages of the legends of magicians, &c., 
for the pages that students want, getting down to 
the heart of each author, and contrasting his life- 
blood with his rival’s. Something, too, we should 
have liked on the special dramatic and poetic 
“ notes” of these plays by Marlowe and Greene, 
when compared with the other plays of their 
respective authors. Is it consistency or forget- 
fulness that has made Prof. Ward compare 
Marlowe's superb apostrophe to Helen in Faustus, 
xiii., 91, only with 2 Tamburlaine, ii., 4, and not 
with Shakspere’s 
“She is a pearl, 
Whose price has launcht above a thousand ships, 
And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants” ? 
Tr. and Cres., II., ii., 81-2. 


The Lucrece nightingale (1. 1135) might have 
been noted, too, on page 259, as well as the pro- 
bably spurious Passionate Pilgrim one; and surely 
Shakspere should not have been made responsible 
for that plainly spurious and poor Prologue to 
Pericles, act iii. But enough of objection, As 
prefaces to plays now go, Prof. Ward’s Introduc- 
tion may be fairly called an excellent piece of 
work, giving accounts, full of research, of the 
subjects and sources of the plays. The notes are 
good and sufficient, strengthened with many 
useful etymologies by Prof. Toller. In only one 
instance have we found the editor failing to turn 
to the right source for information. 
cence of his heart he says, on page 179, “ hey-ding- 
ding: the reference is apparently to the refrain of 
some song.” He has not turned to that unfailing 
store of information on all early ballads and songs, 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
where, at pages 262-9, 776, 792, 796, the two 
versions of the swinging Old Sir Simon the King, 
with its hey ding-a-ding, are printed, and its tunes 
too, and all the learning about it. Was it not 
one of Captain Cox’s “bunch of ballets and 
songs, all auncient, fair wrapt “up in Parchment, 
and bound with a whipcord”? It is treason not 
to know it. On page lxxxix. Prof. Ward should 
have noted that ¢. Chnmmnan’s claim to have been 
filled with and prompted by an Elysian spirit 
(Homer), and his “heavenly familar” render 
him a more likely man than Marlowe to have been 
alluded to in Shakspere’s 86th Sonnet. 


Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, Duchesse de 
Doudeauville. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Burns and Oates.) In the 
Life of Mdme. de la Rochefoucauld, Duchesse de 
Doudeauville, which Mrs. Oashel Hoey has trans- 
lated from the French, we have a picture of 
saintliness and self-abnegation more akin to that of 
Mdme. Guyon than to most French biographies. 
The Duchesse, not only to her husband and friends, 
but to all those who read of her, seems “to be 
placed in an upper sphere which human passions 
could not reach.” She was born in 1764, Her 
father, the Marquis de Montmirail, died in her 
infancy, and her mother was a harsh and injudi- 
cious woman, for whose harshness and severity 
her daughter in later life gave thanks, “as, if in 
her childhood she had found a friend in her, she 
might have attached herself too strongly to the 
creature.” For a trifling childish offence she was 
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banished by her mother to a convent, and would 
gladly have devoted herself to the conventual 
life, but believed that she was moved by a 
spiritual influence from St. Francis de Sales 
to lead a life of dedication indeed, but “in the 
world, against all her inclinations.” At fifteen, 
she was exceedingly beautiful, and was betrothed 
to the son of the Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld, 
who became Duc de Doudeauville in right of his 
wife. The bridegroom was fourteen, a thin, deli- 
cate, insignificant child, shy and awkward, who 
complained when told of the brilliant match that 
was arranged for him, “Ah! then I shall not be 
able to amuse myself any more.” Nevertheless, 
the married life which began so inauspiciously 
turned out much better than could have been 
expected, for the Duc and Duchesse discovered 
that they had much in common, and the stronger 
character of the Duchesse developed all that was 
best in the Duc, who became a well-known and 
useful member of society. The Duchesse also 
obtained a strong religious influence in her hus- 
band’s family, and without seeing anything droll 
in it her biographers relate in all good faith that 
she was specially successful in the conversion of 
her father-in-law, and that when the Vicomte 
de la Rochefoucauld was dying “she so over- 
came his rooted scepticism that he received 
the last sacraments and gave abundant evidence 
of his faith and repentance,” in proof of which 
they quote his dying words, “I hope, my dear 
child, you are satisfied with me.” The noble 
behaviour of the Duchesse in the troublous times 
of 1789-93 is recounted with great simplicity, as 
if the biographers looked for nothing but courage 
and calmness from one possessed of such saintlike 
faith, But it is not every saint who would 
have faced Fouquier-Tinville at the revolutionary 
tribunal to plead for an accused Abbé as the 
Duchesse did, nor is it every saint who would 
have been successful, so as to be treated with the 
courtesy which is recounted of the Public Accuser, 
who even offered his bare arm to the noble lady to 
lead her down the staircase—an offer which she 
was obliged to accept, “ but which inspired her 
with an almost insupportable disgust.” Her 
piety seems to have deepened with every successive 
trial, and she had many, losing, in the course of 
her long life, nearly all her relations, to whom she 
was more than ordinarily attached, and in old age 
becoming blind and dependent on servants, who 
seem to have treated her with very little consider- 
ation. In memory of her daughter Ernestine, 
whose loss was the greatest that she had, she 
founded the order of the Society of Nazareth, for 
the sisters of which order this account is specially 
written. But the book, from the beauty and 
worth of its subject, will have a much wider circu- 
lation than that of any special order or religion, 
and Mrs, Cashel Hoey has done good work in her 
fluent and pleasant translation, which brings it 
within reach of all English readers; to them, 
in the truest sense, the saintly Duchesse “ will be 
always living,” though they may not go quite so 
far as the Bishop of Chalons, who wrote of her 
after her death :— 

**Many prayers will be offered for the Duchesse at 
Nazareth and elsewhere, and this is well—it is a duty ; 
but she must also be invoked. I shall not be sur- 
prised if miracles take place at her tomb. As for 
myself, I shall apply to her in all my troubles; she 
was a person of sound judgment, and a lady of good 
counsel. Louis XVIII. prized her advice highly, and 
with good reason, and he frequently consulted her. 
I shall do the same, and it will be well with me: for 
me she will be always living.” 


Letters from Muskoka. By an Emigrant 
Lady. (Bentley and Son.) A lady who had for 
fifteen years enjoyed country life in France is 
obliged suddenly by the Franco-German war to 
give up her pleasant home, and decides upon 
taking one of the free grants of land in Canada 
and going out with her son and daughter to join 
another son who is already there. Her letters are 


who may be tempted, without capital and the 
qualities needed for “ roughing it” in the roughest 
possible way, to attempt what she did. It certainly 
could not have been cheerful at the end of a long 
and difficult journey to be welcomed by relations 
who had nothing to offer but linseed tea without 
milk or sugar and some doughy bread, and to 
be obliged to sleep on an upturned box. The 
Emigrant Lady warns her readers to disbelieve all 
written accounts of the possibilities of making or 
enjoying a living in these Muskoka lands, and to 
avoid following the ignis fatuus of emigration 
under any circumstances, if possible. Although 
she evidently possessed an unusual amount 
of vivacity and courage herself, she draws a 
pitiable sketch of her own condition at the end of 
four years, a broken-down invalid entirely confined 
to bed and sofa, with hopes crushed and health 
shattered. The book is written in a genuine 
simple way, and if it is meant to be discouraging 
certainly succeeds, while it cannot be read without 
a certain amount of amusement at the expense of 
the Emigrant Lady’s misfortunes. 


Brave Men in Action. By Stephen MacKenna. 
(Sampson Low.) Some thrilling stories of naval 
and military adventures, which gain much in in- 
terest by being grouped round special individuals. 
The personality of the brave man leaves a more 
distinct recollection of his special act, and, as the 
author says, there is a danger lest individual 
efforts should be forgotten in the vaster operations 
of armies and fleets. The book will not only be 
popular with boys from its spirited style and free- 
dom from encumbering details, but with older 
readers for its appreciation of resolute action and 
well-chosen opportunity. 


Table-Talk. By A. Bronson Alcott. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) It requires a strong and well- 
known personality to make table-talk thoroughly 
intelligible, and where this is realised a book of 
the nature of Mr. Alcott’s will be a pleasant 
memorial. Detached thoughts, though often 
suggestive, are for the most part disappoint- 
ing to the general public. Mr. Alcott’s book is 
divided into two halves, Practical and Speculative, 
and of these we like the Practical the best. The 
two halves are again subdivided, the first into 
chapters containing fragmentary thoughts on 
Learning, Enterprise, Pursuits, Nurture, Habits, 
Discourse, Creeds, Interleaves; and the second 
into Method, Genesis, Person, Lapse, Immortality. 
From this range of subject it will be seen that the 
plan of the book covers a large area, and to any- 
oné who can supplement the thoughts by know- 
ledge of Mr, Alcott it will probably have a great 
interest. 


Princes and Princesses. . By H. E. and E. E. 
Malden. (OC. Kegan Paul and Co.) Two fairy- 
tales with a meaning, prettily told. Of the two 
we like “The Quest of the True Queen” the best, 
and think the book would have been better named 
if this had been its title. 


Saunters in Social Byways. By Malcolm 
Doherty, B.A. (Remington and Co.) Chiefly 
a reprint of newspaper articles on such subjects 
as Children’s Hospitals, Incurables, Reformatories, 
Lunatic Asylums, Sussex Fig Orchards, Prisons 
of Paris, &c. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the book is the one which gives, under 
the title of “The Soldier’s Friend,” an account 
of the benevolent work done by Miss Robinson in 
our army; but all the articles are more or less 
worth reading, and chapters of the length of 
newspaper articles are easily mastered. 


A Noble Queen: a Romance of Indian History. 
By Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., Author of “Seeta,” 
“Tara,” and other Tales. In Three Volumes. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) If the writer of this 
romance had only possessed as much of the ori- 
ginal power of Scott and Fenimore Cooper as he 
did undoubtedly possess of the method and style of 
the better-known of their contemporaries, he would 


a limited class of readers in his meritorious literary 

roductions, As it is, Colonel Meadows Taylor 

as written cleverly and well, but manifestly 

under the yoke wail the nature of his theme and 

character of his readers cannot fail to set upon 

him. As to theme, indeed, he goes far beyond 

the ordinary apprehension of Englishmen in local 

knowledge and sympathies, while in catering for 

the popular taste he accepts the disadvantage of 
remaining a step or two behind the age, by ad- 

hering to models which, worthy though they be, 

are not always in fashion. His Romance of 
Indian History is genuine in its way; but its 

truest passages are those least likely to please, and 

its dramatis personae must borrow the well-used 

stage wardrobe, instead of wearing their own 

era costumes, to become intelligible human 

ings. To have adhered to truth, and at the 

same time secured the continuous interest of the 
reader through three closely-printed volumes, 
would have required extraordinary genius as well 

as close acquaintance with Indian life and litera- 
ture. That he has succeeded so well as he has 
done, and interested so many as he has in- 
terested, both in the work under notice 
es also in Zara and in Seeta, is no mean 
ag for the accomplished author; and now 

that he has passed away from his sphere of 
usefulness, we know no one competent to 
wy Par place. In the present story the promi- 
nent Muslim characters are the historical Chand 
Bibi, or Chand Sultana, the courtly and valiant 
Abbas Khan, the villain Osman Beg, and the 
gentler heroine Zora; while three Portuguese— 
Don Diego di Fonseca, Francis d’Almeida, and 
Maria de Pereira—form a trio the commencement 
of whose adventures recalls the Angelo and 
Isabella of Measure for Measure, but a nobler 
Claudio. The chronicles of Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur are adverted to and explained from 
time to time as the story progresses; and the 
pages of Firishta are made skilfully serviceable to 
the purposes of Messrs. Mudie; but it. would 
require perhaps a treatment which the Muhamma- 
dan historians of India have not hitherto experi- 
enced to make the process thoroughly profitable. 
If any Anglo-Indian readers of A Noble Queen can 
recall to mind native chiefs of their acquaintance 
of the stamp therein typified, we doubt whether 
they have ever heard them reason, in language 
such as therein attributed to them, if, indeed, they 
have ever heard them reason at all on Nature and 
its marvels, Possibly a similar doubt may have 
arisen with reference to many characters drawn 
by Mr. G. P. R. James and other popular standard 
authors. But this hardly affects the merits of 
the case. 


A Register of all the Christninges, Burialles, 5 
Weddinges within the Parish of Saint Peeters vpon 
Cornhill. Edited by Granville W. G. Leveson 
Gower, F.S.A. (Harleian Society.) This is an 
important addition to our knowledge of London ~ 
genealogy. Although one of the books which 
cannot be read, it is not the less important to 
those who take an intelligent interest in the social 
life of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The editor seems to have discharged: his task 
faithfully. The volume is not a series of extracts 
only, but contains the document in full. We are 
very glad of this. Most of the parish registers 
which have hitherto been printed have not been 
given in their entirety; but only such extracts 
picked out as were, in the opinion of the maker of 
the extracts, worthy of note. This is a most evil 
practice, and one which tends to bring contempt 
on the study of genealogy and to suggest more 
forcibly than the words which aby satirist could 
command that the pursuit is not a branch of his- 
torical research, but merely one of the masquerade 
dresses which that vulgarest of all affectations, 
family pride, assumes, when for the moment it 
wishes to seem learned. From a passage in the 
Preface to this volume, we have fears that future 
issues of the Register Series of the Harleian 








chiefly those of warning to amateur emigrants 





have been more successful in interesting other than 


Society may consist, not of complete documents, 
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but of extracts relating to “county families” 
only. We trust, however, that we have been 
misled, and that Mr. Gower has here expressed an 
individual opinion only, not the determination of 
the council of the society. Such a course, were 
it adopted, would render the publications worth- 
less for every one of the purposes for which a 
scholar requires books of this character. The 
volume before us is interesting as containing a 
curious collection of those odd Christian names 
which are commonly -but untruly fathered upon 
the Puritans only. Several Dutchmen are also 
mentioned therein, of whose existence our friends 
in the old Seven United Provinces may be glad to 
hear. 


Tallyho ! Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, &c. 
By F. F. Whitehurst. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Crambe repetita is never very appetising fare, nor 
is it made more palatable by being served in many 
dishes. These chapters on the different runs of 
the chief English packs of hounds during the season 
of 1877-8 have already appeared in the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph and a well-known sporting 
paper. They were then all cast in the same mould, 
so that it was scarcely worth while to reprint them 
now. Mr. Whitehurst’s style is not inviting, 
being egotistical, sprinkled with sporting slang and 


the magnificent phrases affected by a certain class. 


of ambitious writers. He “ negotiates” a gate 
instead of jumping over it; when he falls he 
“comes muchly to grief;” foxes become “ the 
vulpine race ;” and so forth. It is difficult to 
conceive any lover of the vulgar tongue reading 
this pretentious verbiage with satisfaction. As 
to the taste with which Mr. Whitehurst in- 
troduces the names of lords and ladies, Sir 
Something This and Miss That, into his narratives 
there can be only one opinion. A page of such 
names is at times immortalised in his chapters, the 
ladies especially being further complimented by 
name—one as “a slasher ;” another as being “ neat 
as if she was just turned out of a bandbox, but hard, 
very hard, across country ;” whilea third “ wears 
a certain look of reflection which told of the pre- 
vious evening’s diversion.” What the ladies’ 
fathers and husbands think of these free comments, 
even if the objects of this delicate flattery do not 
complain, may very easily be guessed. This practice, 
if it became general, would certainly help to 
explain the absence of women in the hunting-field 
which sporting writers frequently deplore. Oan it 
be that ladies and gentlemen who hunt like to see 
their exploits and personal appearance chronicled 
next day in a sporting paper? If so, this will 
furnish the motive for publishing Mr. White- 
hurst’s book and the lists of names, titled and 
otherwise, with which its pages are studded. This 
may be the new fashion of putting forth a book 
which in old days would have been published by 
subscription, with the subscribers’ names printed 
after the Preface. But to the book itself. Three 
or four chapters treat of the meets of the Coaching 
Club, and detail drives taken on the amateur 
coaches which during the season run from London 
through the most beautiful tracts of country round. 
The rest of it is devoted to runs with the Devon 
Staghounds and the Royal Buckhounds, to 
“merry spins” with the Belvoir pack of foxhounds, 
“several rattlers with the Quorn,and some out-and- 
out clinkers with the Cottesmore.” If anybody likes 
this kind of reading he will find between thirty 
and forty chapters here, much to his mind. They 
treat of breakfasts, too, before the runs, of dinners, 
and sometimes balls, after them; and describe at 
length how a fox was found in this covert, and 
run to that village, shirked this spinney, was 
finally killed in the next osierholt; and much 
more to the same effect. There is even a “ wedding 
in pink.” What more could hunting men and 
women want? We infinitely prefer hunting the 
hare with Sir Roger de Coverley to these monoton- 
ous narratives written in bad English. Kingsley, 
Whyte-Melville, and Trollope have shown con- 
clusively that it is possible to describe fox-hunting 
in sensible idiomatic language, so Mr. White- 





hurst may be assured that many narratives which 
might pass muster with readers of sporting news- 
papers will be deservedly condemned if they 
venture into the open country of literature. 
Nevertheless, we have learnt from his book that a 
key bugle, and not a long straight trumpet, is the 
proper form of horn belonging to a stage coach. 


A Glossary of Reference, on Subjects connected 
with the Far East. By Herbert A. Giles. 
(Triibner.) We are surprised that there should 
be any demand for such a work as that before us ; 
and so far as its “ Pidgin English” contents are 
concerned, we regret that if any such demand 
existed it should have been gratified. That the 
first arrivals at the Treaty Ports should have 
adopted any ready means of communication, even 
one so senseless as “ Pidgin English,” for ex- 

ressing their wants to their servants and others, 
is intelligible; but it is quite inexcusable that as 
time went on and the language of the country 
became better understood by them, and, on the 
other hand, English became more familiar to the 
natives, such a jargon should have been allowed 
to continue in use. The fault, also, it must 
be admitted, is entirely on the side of the 
foreigners. The Chinese have from time to 
time published numerous dialogue-books intended 
for the use of natives in foreign employ; but 
their efforts to improve their countrymen’s 
knowledge of English have been completely 
frustrated by the persistent use of “ Pidgin 
English ” by foreigners. Still we were beginning 
to hope that the impetus which has of late been 
given to the study of Chinese would have put, an 
end to this miserable vernacular ; but we fear we 
must accept the appearance of Mr. Giles’s book as 
evidence that there is considerable vitality yet 
left in it. Holding these views, we cann«t help 
regretting that Mr. Giles should have lent: himself 
in any way to perpetuating such an evil, and 
should have wasted so much time and labour in 
collecting terms which are but the embodiment of 
slothful ignorance. Fortunately, there is-a great 
deal more in the book than these “ Pidgin 
English ” expressions, so that terms such as “ Bob- 
bery,” “ Markee,” “‘ Gobboon,” “Savvy,” &c., are 
very largely intermixed with genuine words of 
Chinese, Japanese, or English in more or less 
common use in the East; and under many of 
these headings are given scraps of valuable and 
interesting information. The work, however, is 
not free from mistakes. For example, Mr. Giles 
translates the Japanese word Bonji - “ Pali, the 
sacred characters of the Buddhist Scripture.” This 
is clearly wrong, as no distinctive Pali characters 
are known to have existed except in pre-Buddhist 
inscriptions ; and in the same way his description 
of the Japanese I-ro-ha kana as “a form of 
Japanese writing said to have been invented by 
Kukai .... in order to assimilate the letters as 
much as possible to the Bonji (.¢., Pali) used in 
the sacred books of the Buddhists,” is likewise 
incorrect. Again, Fusiyama, the name of the 
most celebrated mountain in Japan, does not mean 
“the learned scholar’s hill,” but “the rich 
scholar’s hill or mountain.” In these and many 
other points the work bears evidence of that haste 
in preparation which is inevitable in the case of 
makers of many books. 


A Compendium of Irish Biography, comprising 
Sketches of distinguished Irishmen and of eminent 
Persons connected with Ireland. By Alfred Webb. 
(Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son.) It is with great 
satisfaction that we welcome this Compendium, 
extending to 589 pages of fascinating reading. It 
contains a history of the good and great of Ireland 
from the times of St. Patrick and Brian Borumha 
to the days of Thomas Moore, the poet, and Patrick 
MacDowell, the sculptor. The truth, the fresh- 
ness, and the zest of all the lives are unquestion- 
able ; there are Wellington, Burke, Grattan, Castle- 
reagh, De Ginkell, O'Halloran, Tyrone, Owen Roe 
O'Neill, St. Ruth, Sarsfield, Sir Lucius O'Brien, 


Sheridan, Daniel O'Connell, and Spring Rice, 





afterwards Lord Monteagle. The book only pro- 
fesses to be a compilation, but it is a compilation 
exceedingly well done. 


Mr. Oscar Browntne’s Modern England, 
1820-1874, in the “ Epochs of English History 
Series ” (Longmans), is a fair and plain account of 
the events of the years with which it deals. It 
would, perhaps, have been better if the writer had 
omitted a good many facts of secondary import- 
ance in order to strengthen and enforce his narra- 
tive of the more characteristic movements of the 
time. Sometimes, too, he forgets that things 
clear enough to him are not clear to the young 
people who will read his book. The statement 
(p. 18) that Lord Grey’s “Cabinet of fourteen 
was composed of nine Whigs... . and four 
remnants of the party of Canning” will, it is 
to be hoped, be set down by them as what 
it really is, a mere slip of the pen. But 
they may fairly ask Mr. Browning why, when 
he carefully explains what a compound house- 
holder is, he does not also explain what he 
means by his “abolition,” which he says nearly 
quadrupled the number of voters under the Con- 
servative Reform Bill. At page 25 we are told that 
“the slaves were set free, at a great loss of 
property to their owners,” without any mention of 
the compensation voted. But the description of 
the repeal of the poor law at page 26 may perhaps 
= as a fair example of the chief defect of the 

ok :— 


“By this act the law of settlement, by which 
paupers were removed to the parish of their birth, 
was abolished ; workhouses were erected throughout 
the country, outdoor relief was greatly diminished, 
and the results were shown in a falling of rates, a rise 
of wages, and rapid spread of happiness and content- 
ment.” 
How much knowledge is required to fill in the 
argument thus slightly indicated, and how little 
chance there is that Mr. Browning’s young readers. 
will possess it. But the task which he has under- 
taken is a very hard one, and he has succeeded 
— in it than some of his colleagues have 
one. 


Herr STEENsTRvP, in a little pamphlet entitled 
Danske Kolonier i Flandern og Nederlanderne i det 
10de Aarhundrede (Copenhagen: Luno), argues 
that the King Sigfred who is said in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle to have killed himself in 962, and 
to have been buried at Wimborne, was a certain 
King Sifred of a Danish colony at Guines, men- 
tioned as committing suicide by Lambert of 
Ardres, a chronicler writing in 1203, The two 
stories seem to tally, and Herr Pees appears 
to have solved a problem which has puzzled many 
writers, as no King Sigfred was known to exist in 
England at the time mentioned. He also es- 
tablishes the existence of this Danish colony at 
Guines, similar to the one which existed at 
Utrecht at least in the early part of the tenth 
century. 


Withelm’s Wanderings: an Autobiography (Re- 
mington and Co.) are some personal jottings by 
an Irish gentleman of English origin, whose 
identity could readily be ascertained if any reader 
cared to learn it. We are told at the beginning 
of the volume that he was favoured with Goethe's 
friendship, and at the end of it that he was also 
admitted to the intimacy of Landor. Anecdotes 
of both are given, exactly of the style and interest 
of Captain Sumph’s recollections of Byron as 
recorded by Thackeray. The anecdotes about 
Wilhelm himself are not more happily narrated, 
and there is not even enough flicker of interest 
excited as to his sayings and doings to make the 
reader sufficiently awake and active to feel disap- 

ointed at the lack of entertainment they afford. 
he errors of the press, which are very numerous, 
are almost the only noticeable things in the book. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. T. G. Haxz has in the press a new volume 
of poems, entitled Legends of the Morrow, 


THe system of lectures recently established 
under the auspices of King’s College for the 
higher education of women has now assumed a 
permanent character; the classes are to be con- 
ducted in the same neighbourhood where they 
were commenced, at 5 Observatory Avenue, Ken- 
sington. During the first two terms, when the 
system was regarded as tentative, the entries 
ranged from 500 to 600. A regular examination 
was held at Midsummer, with very satisfactory 
results; a class-list was issued, and certificates 
granted. The committee have now ventured on 
a larger scheme, in which all the chief elements 
of a liberal education are represented: Scripture, 
Church History, Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Ancient and Modern Languages and History, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Botany, Harmony, and 
Drawing. If this comprehensive scheme is well 
worked out, it will promote a most useful object ; 
and it is hoped that it may lead to the establish- 
ment of a regular college for ladies in Kensington. 
The Rey. Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, will deliver the inaugural address (free) 
in the Vestry Hall, High Street, Kensington, on 
Monday next, the 14th inst., at 11 a.m. 


Messrs. CassELL, Perrer AND GALPIN have 
arranged to issue the English edition of the Duc 
de Broglie’s new work, Le Secret du Rot, which 
embraces the secret correspondence of Louis XV. 
with his various diplomatic agents from 1752 to 
1774, The translation is in active preparation, 
and the work will be published in two volumes 
at an early date. 


Mr. W. Swan Sonnenscuern will publish 
simultaneously with the German edition Prof. 
Miiller’s (Tiibingen) new book, a Life of Moltke, 
1800-1878. It will be remembered that his 
Leben Kaiser Withelms attracted considerable 
attention. In treating of the Campaign of 1866 
and the War of 1870-71, the present work will 
deal rather with the plans and strategic move- 
ments of the General than with details of the 


battles, which have already been often fully 
discussed. 


Pror, SkEAt’s edition of his four-text version 
of the Anglo-Saxon translation of the Gospel of 
St. John, for the Delegates of the Cambridge 
University Press, is now ready. It completes the 
series of the Gospels begun in 1858 by the publi- 
cation of Kemble and Hardwick’s edition of St. 
Matthew. 


BeRtHOLD AUERBACH is about to publish a 
new novel in the feuilleton of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
to be called Furstmeister. 


Messrs. CALMANN Lfvy, of Paris, have ac- 
quired the right of publication of all George 
Sand’s works, and propose to issue in the course 
of the winter a considerable portion of her corre- 
spondence. F 


Luie1t Brancut has translated Lessing’s Emilia 
Galottt into Italian. 


Dr. Cart Furpa is rm pg an interesting 
contribution to literary history in the shape of a 
Life of Schiller’s wife. 


_ GENERAL Cesnota’s Cyprus is about to be pub- 
lished in German. 


FRrIepRIcH SpretHaGEN has undertaken the 
nominal editorship of the well-known magazine 
Westermann’s Monatshefte. 


WE regret to record the death of Mdme. Laura 
la Racine (née Gonzenbach), the able collector of 
the Sicilian folk-legends. 


Kart Brn» is to deliver a series of historical 
lectures in November, on “Early German 
Struggles for Freedom and Union,” 





Tuk University of Adelaide are, we see, adver- 
tising for applicants for the Hughes Professorship 
of Classics and Comparative Philology and Litera- 
ture, which is vacant. The salary is 1,000/. per 
annum, without fees or residence. Applications 
are to be forwarded not later than November 1 to 
Sir Arthur Blyth, the Agent-General for the 
Colony of South Australia, 8 Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Tu Duc de Gramont is preparing a work to be 
entitled L’ Allemagne contemporaine, which will 
deal with the diplomatic relations between France 
and Prussia during the years 1860-1866. 


A new play by Bjérnson, Ueber die Kraft, is 
about to be brought out in Germany before it 
— in the author’s native country, with the 
object of protecting it from piracy. 


London Society for 1879 will contain a series of 
sketches entitled “The Fortunes Made in Busi- 
ness.” They will deal with the moneyed men of 
Europe — such as merchants, manufacturers, 
chemists, inventors, &c.; and will thus furnish 
memoirs of their lives, together with a kind of 
history of successful enterprise. As far as pos 
sible each sketch will be complete in the number 
in which it appears. 


Scripner’s St, Nicholas (Sampson Low) con- 
tinues to maintain its character as by far the best 
of illustrated magazines for girls and boys. In 
the current number we would call attention to 
“Un Alphabet Francais,” which is alone worth 
the entire price of the magazine; and a humorous 
and simple poem, entitled “Hare and Hounds,” 
somewhat after the style of “ Ingoldsby Legends,” 


Dr. James Ciypz, who has been compelled by 
ill health to resign his mastership at the Edin- 
burgh Academy, has just published a new edition 
—the nineteenth—of his School Geography (Kdin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd). The work has been 
revised according to the Treaty of Berlin; and 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to 
correct the mistakes which unavoidably creep into 
a work of this encyclopaedic character. 


Messrs. CAssELL, PETTER AND GALPIN have 
sent us this month, in addition to their many 
serial issues, the first part of Heroes of Britain in 
Peace and War. Ata time when the spirit of 
patriotism is in the ascendant, it was a happy 
thought to meet the popular want by telling 
afresh the never wearisome tale of British 
heroism. Under the circumstances, we are the 
more glad to observe that this publication opens 
with “ The Heroes of the Slave Trade Abolition,” 
upon whose conduct not only England but the 
world at large can look with unqualified feelings. 
The illustrations are fully up to the standard of 
excellence which Messrs, Cassells have led us to 
expect. 


Messrs. HARDWICKE AND BoevE announce :— 
A Manual of the Infusoria, by W. Saville Kent; 
The Herefordshire Pomona, containing coloured 
figures and descriptions of the most esteemed 
kinds of apples and pears, edited by Dr. R. 
Hogg; Clavis Synoptica Hymenomycetum Eur'o- 
paeorum, conjunctis studiis scripserunt M. C. 
Cooke et L. Quelet; The Sphagnaceae: or, Peat 
Mosses of Europe and North America, by Dr. 
Braithwaite; The Ferns of North America, by 
Prof, D. OC. Eaton, of Yale College, with coloured 
illustrations by J. H. Emerton ; The Dramatic List, 
a record of the performances of living actors 
and actresses of the British Stage, by C. E. 
Pascoe; Pleasant Days in Pleasant Pluces, Notes 
of Home Tours, by E. Walford; While the Boy 
Waits; Essays, and Common Mind Troubles, by 
Dr. J. Mortimer-Granville; My Day with the 
Hounds, and other Stories, by Finch Mason, with 
numerous illustrations by the author; and Lon- 
don in 1879, by Herbert Fry, illustrated with 
bird’s-eye views of the principal streets. 


THE same firm have in ag “ Health 
Primers,” edited by Dr. J, Langdon Down, Mr. 





Henry Power, Dr. J. Mortimer-Granville, and _ 
Mr. John Tweedy. This series will consist of a 
number of Shilling Primers on subjects connected 
with the preservation of health, written and 
edited by eminent medical authorities. The fol- 
lowing are in the press, and will be ready 
shortly :—Premature Death: its Promotion and 
Prevention; Alcohol : its Use and Abuse; Personal 
Appearances in Health and Disease ; Exercise and 
Training; The House and its Surroundings ; The 
Skin and its Troubles; Baths and Bathing. 


Messrs. WARNE AND Co. announce the follow- 
ing new works :—Baron Munchausen: his Adven- 
tures, eighteen coloured plates; Dell’s Nature 
Pictures, with thirty illustrations; Stonehenge’s 
British Rural Sports, fourteenth edition; the 
Arundel Edition of Longfellow's Poetical Works ; 
Aunt Louisa’s Golden Gift and Favourite Toy 
Books; Left to Themselves,a book for boys, by 
Augusta ryat; The Danes in England, by 
Engelbach; Worth Doing, by Miss Brockman, 
author of “Seven o’Clock;” Englefield Grange, 
by Mrs. H. B. Paull; Cloverly, Mary A. 
Higham; The Admiral’s Will, by M. Bell ; 
Fugitive Poetry, 1600-1878, edited by J. C. 
Hutchieson ; and eight new volumes of the Aunt 
Louisa Popular Toy Books. 


Mr. W. Swan SonnEenscHEIN has in prepara- 
tion a translation of Dr. Prantl’s Lehrbuch der 
Botanik, of which the third German edition will 
shortly appear. It is intended to serve as an 
introduction to Sachs’ t work, and was 
written by Dr. Prantl at the special request of 
Dr. Sachs himself. The English edition will be 
edited by Mr. Sydney H. Vines, of Oambridge, 
and will be illustrated with several hundred 
figures, 


Amone American publishers’ announcements in 
the New York Nation we notice: — Roscher’s 
Political Economy, translated by J. J. Lalor, in 
two volumes; The Studio Arts, by Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson ; Autobiography and Reminiscences, 
by John Brougham; American Painters, eight 
full-page wood-engravings after representative 
pictures; a series of Lives of Famous American 
Indians, edited by the Rev. Edward leston 
and his daughter; The Family Library of British 
Poetry, selected by James T. Fields and E, P. 
Whipple; a new volume of Whittier’s verse, 
The Vision of Echard, and other Poems; a drama- 
tic poem, Prince Deukalion, by Bayard Taylor; 
The Political Register and Congressional Directory, 
by Major Ben Perley Poore, apparently the coun- 
terpart of Mr. Lanman’s Btographical Annals ; 
The College Book, edited by Charles F. Richard- 
son and Henry Alden Clark, descriptive of twenty- 
four American universities, and adorned with 
heliotypes; Soctety the Spiritual Form of Man, 
by Henry James, Sr.; Addresses and Orations of 
Rufus Choate; A Memoir of the late Hon. B. . 
Curtis, by his son; The Law of Evidence, by 
Prof. J. B. Thayer; The Pioneers of Art in — 
America, sketches of Connecticut artists, with 
portraits and pictorial copies of their works, by A. 
W. French; A History of Germans in Illinois, 
by Emile Dietzsch; A History of the Confederate 
First and Second Missouri Brigades; &c. 

Tue article on Massinger in the new number of 
the Anglia, by a novice in criticism, Mr. Phelan 
of Memphis, would have been much more welcome 
had its first forty-four pages been put into four, 
and sentences of this kind left out :—“ What we 
know beyond what has already been written, ap- 
plies equally to any time of his life, with few 
exceptions” (p. 31); “In London could.... 
genius most readily be... . taken by the hand, 
and led upon the Rostrum of Great Intellects ;” 
&c. If instead of forty-four pages of windy talk, 


Mr. Phelan would but have given us in two 

the proofs, if there are any, which Mr. Geo. W. 
Messinger may have printed in the New England 
Hist. and Geneal, Reg., xiv., p.75 (Boston, 1860), 
&c., to show that the Arthur Massinger, Philip’s 
father, was the Arthur Messenger of Gloucester 
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whom he cites, and whose family he details, we 
should have been thankful. At present this link 
is wanting. In like manner, if Mr. Phelan had 
given us careful prints of the entries of the alter- 
native-titled plays of Massinger in the Stationers’ 
Register—they are too late for Arber’s Transcript 
—we should have preferred them to his state- 
gents. However, by means of these entries, Mr. 
Phelan cuts down Massinger’s supposed thirty- 
seven plays to thirty-one, by identifying Cunning- 
ham’s numbers :—1 and 23, Minerva’s Sacrifice ; 
or, The Forced Lady; 2 and 33, The Noble 
Choice; or, The Orator; 8 and 32, A Very 
Woman ; or, The Woman's Plot; 16 and 20, Zhe 
Spanish Viceroy ; or, The Honour of Women; 18 
and 25, The Judge; or, Believe as You Last; 34 
and 36, Alexius, the Chaste Gallant; or, The Bashful 
Lover. Further, Mr. Phelan gives alternate titles 
to—3. The Wandering Lovers; or, The Painter ; 
9. The Old Law; or, A New Way to Please You; 
26. The Italian Night Piece ; or, The Unfortunate 
Piety ; 37. The Prisoner ; or, The Fair Anchoress 
of Pausilippo. And, following Tieck, he identifies 
Massinger’s lost play the Tyrant with the second 
Mayden’s Tragedy, 1611, in the tenth volume of 
Hazlitt’s Dodsley, page 381. Now Tieck’s setting 
down to Shakspere half a score of eo | spurious 
plays makes one instinctively feel that if Tieck 
could make a like mistake about Massinger, he 
certainly would. And although Mr, Phelan, in 
the enthusiasm of his youth, declares “ there can 
be no doubt that it [the second Mayden’s Tra- 
gedy| is by Massinger,” because its hero is a 
tyrant—“ He enters as tyrant, he speaks as tyrant, 
he is spoken of as the tyrant, and the tyrant is 
the central figure of the plot”—he yet fails to 
see the objection to his theory which most critics 
would hold fatal to it, that the very striking climax 
of the play is but a duplicate—or very nearly so 
—of that of Massinger’s genuine Duke of Milan. 
It is quite likely that two different dramatists 
might borrow from one well-known source the 
notion of making a man dig up the corpse of the 
girl he loved, but whose death he had caused, then 
desire to have her painted like life, and at last be 
oc by the paint and scent that the girl’s real 
over or brother adorned her corpse with; but it 
is hardly credible that Massinger, having once 
used this startling climax in one play, should use 
; ~% again in another, with slight variations in 
etail. 


THE Editor of the fourth and fifth editions of 
Murray’s Hand book for Egypt writes :— 
“In Miss Edwards’ review of Baedeker’s Handbook 
Sor Egypt, published in your issue of September 21, 
which I have only just seen, it is stated that the Map 
of Cairo in that Handbook is the ‘ first yet published 
with any English Handbook of Egypt.’ I shall be 
obliged if you will allow me to say that the fifth 
edition of Murray's Handbook for Egypt, published in 
1875, contains a Map of Cairo.” 


Tue death is announced of M. Paul Raymond, 
author of Le Béarn sous Gaston Phebus, and 
Notice sur Pintendance et les Etats de Béarn; and 
editor of a Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Sordes, and of 
Bordenayve’s Histoire de Béarn et Navarre. For 
some years he had been engaged with M. Les 
on a Dictionnaire béarnais, modelled on 
Littré’s Dictionary ; fortunately, this is almost 
finished, 


Dr. Junius Mitier, Professor of Systematic 
and Practical Theology in the University of 
Halle, died in that city on the 27th ult., in his 
78th year. Among his best-known works were 
Das christliche Leben, seine. Kimpfe und seine 
Vollendung (Breslau, 1834) ; Die christliche Lehre 
von der Liinde (1839) ; Die erste Generalsynode 
der evangelischen Landeskirche (Berlin, 1847), &c. 


Tur Nautical Magazine for October contains an 
article on “The Protectorate of the Suez Canal,” 
by Sir Travers Twiss. The article is an enlarge- 
ment of a paper read by Sir Travers Twiss before 
the Association for the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations at its Conference in August 





last at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, and it contains 
the resolution of the Conference: “ That it is for 
the interest of the commerce of the world that 
the Suez Canal, and all similar international 
works, should be declared by an International 
Act to be for ever open and free, and exempt 
from all hostile attack in case of war.” 


In the Revista Contemporanea of August 30 
Sanchez de Toca concludes his series of articles 
on the Decadence of Spain. The Revolution, 
he observes, has hitherto only continued the 
tyranny of the monarchy, while proving itself 
equally corrupt ; it has also swept away the rem- 
nants of provincial, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
liberties still extant at the close of the monarchy, 
and —_ of to-day is farther from regeneration 
than the Spain of 1808-1812. In the following 
number Revilla gives a Spanish translation of a 
dramatic scene by Victor Balaguer. This does 
not seem to us equal to some other productions of 
the great Catalan poet. F. de Asis Pacheco has 
an article on the “ Preservation of the Turkish 
Empire,” denunciatory of the Treaty of Berlin. 


WE have received The Cruise of H.M.LS. 
“ Challenger,” by W.J. J. Spry, R.N., seventh 
edition, revised, enlarged and corrected (Sampson 
Low) ; two volumes of “The Lansdowne Poets,” 
The Works of George Herbert in Prose and Verse, 
and The Poetical Works of Bishop Heber 
(Frederick Warne and Oo.) ; The Works of Flavius 
Josephus, Whiston’s Translation, “ World Library 
of Standard Books,” (Ward, Locke and Co.); The 
Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain 
by Dr. A. O. Ramsay, fifth edition (Stanford); 
The New Departure in Catholic Liberal Education, 
ty a Catholic Barrister, second edition (Dublin: 

. H. Gill and Son); Young’s Virgil’s Aeneid, 
new edition, by the Rey. Dr. T. H. L. Leary 
—_ Lockwood and Co.); The Yorkshire 

ollege, Leeds, Calendar for 1878-9; Sinhalese 
made Easy, revised and enlarged edition (Colombo ; 
Ferguson) ; Royal Guide to the London Charities, 
for 1878-9 (Hardwicke and Bogue); Social 
Notes, edited by 8. O. Hall, Vol. I. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) ; Zur Geschichte der englischen 
Arbeiterbewegung tn den Jahren 1873 und 1874, 
von Dr. F, Kleinwichter (Jena: Fischer), 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 
THe Geographical Magazine (Triibner) for 
October contains a well-written description of 
Afghanistan, by C. E. D. B., chiefly from the 
point of view of physical geography. The com- 
panion map gives a clear conception of the many 
mountain ranges and river valleys of which this 
little-known country is made up. We have, how- 
ever, to complain that by an unpardonable error 
the railway is represented as running as far as 
Peshawur. As a matter of fact, the line still 
stops short at Jhilam, on the river of the same 
name, about 170 miles east of Peshawur; and no 
bridge over the Indus at Attock has yet been 
begun. The Magazine opens with a characteristic 
article by the editor on “ Continuance of Arctic 
Research,” in which he points out the extreme in- 
terest which Greenland possesses both for the 
historian and the man of science. 


WE have also received maps of Afghanistan by 
Mr. Edward Stanford and Messrs. W. and A. 
Keith Johnston, and a map of Western Asia by 
Mr. Stanford. Of all of these it must be said 
that their main object is rather to anticipate the 
popular demand at the present crisis of affairs 
than to add to our geographical knowledge. Ina 
war-map it is of the first importance to exhibit 
clearly the main lines of communication along 
which it is necessary for troops and supplies 
to be brought. The passes into Afghanistan, 
and the railways in British territory, ought above 
all to be laid down broadly and with precision. 
Not one of the maps before us adequately fulfils 
these requirements. In Keith Johnston’s map the 
Northern Punjab State Railway rightly stops at 





Jhilam; but no indication is given that the con- 
tinuation towards Rawal Pindi is far advanced, 
and that the ultimate terminus will be at 
Peshawur. On the other hand, this same map 
leaves an absolute blank in railway commu- 
nication between Bhawalpur and Kotri; whereas 
the Indus Valley State Railway has now almost en- 
tirely filled up this large gap, with the important 
exception of the bridges across the Indus and 
Sutlej. Mr. Stanford’s map of Afghanistan, which 
is substantially a reproduction on a large scale of 
that in the Geographical Magazine, marks a rail- 
way to Peshawur, the railway to Mooltan, and 
the extension beyond Bhawalpur, but each in a 
different manner, by which may possibly be meant 
railways contemplated, railways open, and rail- 
ways under construction. Again, Mr. Stanford’s 
map of Western Asia marks the Northern Punjab 
Railway up to Rawal Pindi, but no further; and 
represents the “missing link” on the Indus as 
filled up. As regards Afghanistan none of the 
maps brings into sufficient prominence the three 
or four passes through which alone troops can 
penetrate. All of them take more pains to fill 
up the interior of the enemy’s country than to 
represent the means of communication along our 
own frontier. The special feature of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s two maps is that he recognises that Afghan- 
istan, as commonly shown, is not one compact 
State. By separate colouring he rightly marks off 
the mountains of Kafaristan, into which no Mu- 
hammadan dares to penetrate, as “ independent.” 
But the same colour should not have been used 
for the hills and valleys occupied by the frontier 
tribes of Khyberis, Afridis, Waziris, &c., who 
have always acknowledged some sort of allegi- 
ance to the Amir of Cabul, Keith Johnston's 
map seems to be characterised generally by an 
apparent hastiness of execution, The import- 
ant military station of Rawal Pindi is alto- 
gether omitted. Sakkhar on the Indus, whence 
starts the road for the Bolan Pass, and where the 
railway bridge across the river is destined to be 
made, is printed so as to be illegible. The ortho- 
graphy of the names is desperate, and not even 
consistent. The Kuram Pass and the State of 
Beluchistan are given under two different —_—— 
We have “Kashmir” and “ Bikaneer.” Thi 
is the more to be regretted as Messrs, W. and 
A. Keith Johnston were the first cartographers 
in England to substitute the scientific ortho- 
graphy of Oriental names, now officially adopted 
y the Indian Government, for the old-fashioned 
want of system which was supposed to be based 
upon phonetic values. 


In the spring of this year the Rev. James 
Chalmers, whose establishment at Stacey Island, 
New Guinea, we noted some time back, embarked 
in the Ellengowan on a cruise from east to west 
along the south coast of the mainland, From his 
journal he appears to have held communication 
with some 200 villages, 105 of which were 
personally visited ; and in ninety of these no white 
man had ever been seen before, Several bays, 
harbours, rivers, and islands, were discovered and 
named ; the country between Meikle and Orangerie 
Bays, together with that lying at the back of 
Kerepunu, was explored, and the entire coast 
line, from Keppel Point to MacFarlane Harbour, 
traversed on foot. As the result of his investiga- 
tions Mr. Chalmers has formed an opinion that the 
inhabitants of the inland villages are a the 
aborigines, who have been driven to the hills by 
the more powerful race now occupying their 

lantations on the coast. Some s in Mr. 

halmers’ journal afford curious information re- 
specting the habits and customs of the poaess 

hey appear to have one Great Spirit—Palaku 
Bara, who dwells in the mountains, Each family 
has a sacred place, and there are deposited offer- 
ings to the spirits of deceased ancestors, who are 
much dreaded and to whom are attributed death, 
sickness, famine, &c. When the people begin 
planting, they first take a bunch of bananas and 
sugar-cane, and, going to the centre of the planta~ 
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tion, call over the names of the dead belonging to 
their family, adding:—“ There is your food, let 
our food grow well and be plentiful; if it does 
not, you will all be full of shame, and so shell we.” 
Before a trading expedition is undertaken, a 
similar ceremony takes place at the centre-post of 
the house. When there is sickness in a family, 
a pig is carried to the sacred place of the Great 
Spirit and there killed. The carcase is afterwards 
removed to the sacred place of the family, and 
the spirits are asked to accept it. Pigs’ skulls 
are kept and hung up in the house, and on all 
festive occasions food is placed near the post 
where these skulls hang. 


Ix the current number of the Church Mission- 
ary Intelligencer some letters are published from 
members of the party sent to Mpwapwa to re- 
establish the Usagara mission begun two years 
ago by Mr. G. J. Clark. Mr. Last in his letter 
= more especially of the six districts of 

ubugwe, Mlali, Lubehu, Kitangi, Mamboia, and 
Magubika-Kaguru. These places are described 
as “sultanships” rather than towns, across each 
of which it takes a day or more to pass, In each 
sultanship there are a great number of “ tembes,” 
both on the sides of the mountains and in the 
valleys, the latter of which were especially beauti- 
ful in spring. Mr. Last has passed through the 
first five of these districts on three different occa- 
sions, and from making a practice of sleeping in 
native houses, when possible, has become well 
acquainted with them. The people, he says, are 
called Wakaguru—perhaps because they inhabit 
the Kaguru mountains—but their country iscalled 
Geja. The region in question is probably about 
eighty miles wide and the same in length. At 
the part nearest to Zanzibar the people are quite 
free from mixture with other tribes, but nearer to 
Mpwapwa many strangers are observed. At 
Kitangi there are two tembes of Wakwafi; at 
Mlali and Tubugwe there are several Wagogo 
living with the natives. The language of this 
people is called Kikaguru ; it differs considerably 
from the Kiswahili language, and in Mr. Last’s 
‘Opinion it must be a work of time to acquire it. 








HIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIBRARY ASSO- 


CIATION, AT OXFORD. 


At the second day’s meeting of the Association 
the Chair was again occupied by the Bodleian 
librarian. The Report of the Committee on a 
General Catalogue of English Literature was 
brought up for discussion, recommending that the 
catalogue should consist of an alphabetical author- 
catalogue, to be followed by subject-indexes or 
class-bibliographies. It should be brought down 
to the latest possible date, and should include all 
books printed in English either in the United 
Kingdom or abroad. The titles should be abridged. 
The printed Report was accompanied by a con- 
venient digest of the evidence given recently before 
the Society of Arts. Before the discussion began 
Mr. Cornelius Walford gave a summary of his 
paper on “ Some Practical Points in the Prepara- 
tion of a General Catalogue.” From the first, 
said Mr, Walford, his idea had been to print a com- 
plete catalogue of English literature, including 
tracts, broadsides, &c., and not merely the catalogue 
of any one collection however great. The main 
feature of his plan would consist in the co-opera- 
tion of the British Museum. Other libraries 
should forward title-slips to the Association of all 
such books as they believed did not exist in the 
Museum, or were not to be found in Watt, 
Lowndes, or Allibone. A uniform slip should be 
used—of which Mr. Walford had prepared a 
specimen—and each library should be indicated 
by a special number, so that the slips might be 
returned, and that the whereabouts of every book 
not in the Museum might be easily indicated, 
The slips might be printed from directly, and dis- 
tributed to several printers at once. They could 
also be used in various arrangements—chrono- 
logical, alphabetical, or topical. He proposed 





that the slips should be handed over to the British 
Museum to be incorporated in its proposed cata- 
logue, and that the books not in the Museum 
should be denoted by an asterisk. 

Mr. Axon read a paper entitled “Is a Printed 
Catalogue of the British Museum Practicable ? ” 
in which he urged that the fourth copies of the 
manifolded slips now kept in boxes corresponding 
with the arrangement of the books upon the 
shelves should be sent at once to the printer, and 
that they would constitute a classified catalogue 
of immense value. 

Mr. Bullen believed that Mr. Walford’s and 
Mr. Axon’s schemes would both be realised some 
day. The Museum, however, could not undertake 

atuitous cataloguing, and had enough to do to 
eal with its own books. The catalogue should 
be printed in sections, and he had himself proposed 
to the trustees to print a list of their English 
books to 1640. He hoped that in three years they 
would see such a catalogue printed. The entire 
catalogue of English books might contain as 
many as 2,000,000 titles, but with the approval of 
the trustees and the country he should endeavour 
to complete it. 

Dr. Rogers, Mr. Elliot, Mr, Mullins, Mr. J. 
Ashton Cross, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cowell, Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. E. C. Thomas, Mr. H. Stevens, and 
other speakers, followed, anda very strong wish 
was expressed that the British Museum would in- 
clude all titles sent to them. The catalogue would 
then not merely constitute a list of the books 
in the Museum, but would be also a valuable 
index to its deficiencies, Mr. Nicholson pointed out 
that Mr. Bullen’s catalogue would be imperfect 
before long, while he might make it a complete 
catalogue for the future accessions to the Museum 
a within the period he proposed to cover. 
Mr. Thomas thought that we ought to catalogue 
not libraries but literatures, and pointed out that 
Mr. Bullen’s date of 1640 broke into the middle 
of a crisis in English history. Mr. Axon said 
literary men would be glad to have any sort of 
catalogue of the Museum, Evena yearly list of 
their accessions would be a boon. 

The Radcliffe librarian (Dr. Acland) read a 

aper on the “ The Foundation and Progress of the 
dcliffe Library.” The principles which have 
guided the Radcliffe trustees are to supply the 
library wants of the students of nature in Oxford, 
and to remove their staff and all their scientific 
works to the Museum. Their classical and Oriental 
literature they have transferred to the Bodleian, 
and have lent their dome to the Bodleian as a 
reading-room. Dr. Acland expressed his regret 
that the botanical library and collections in Oxford 
were still divorced from the rest of the scientific 
apparatus. 

Prof. Rolleston agreed in the desirability of 
connecting scientific objects and the literature of 
science. On the opposite principle the British 
Museum was about to send away its natural his- 
tory collections to Kensington. , 

he morning session was concluded by the 
reading of Prof. Seligmann’s interesting paper on 
“ The Signification of Libraries Past and Present.” 


In the afternoon Dr. Acland, after some re- 
marks upon Prof. Seligmann’s_ paper, proceeded to 
explain the construction of an iron book-case, 
designed for him by Mr. William Froude, and which 
he used extensively at the Radcliffe Library. 

A paper on “ Indicators,” by Mr. Yates, of 
Leeds, excited a good deal of discussion, in 
which among others, Mr, Elliot, of Wolverhamp- 
ton; Mr. Maclauchlan, of Dundee ; Mr. Wright, 
of Plymouth ; Mr. Cowell, of Liverpool ; and Mrs. 
Christiana White, of Reading, took part. 

Mr. Barrett, librarian of the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, read a paper on “A Form of Stock- 
Book or Accessions-Catalogue,” and one of the 
secretaries read a paper by Mr. ©. Madeley, 
librarian of the Warrington Museum, on a “ De- 
my” Book-Scale. This introduced a discussion 
on the sizes of books, in which Mr. Nicholson 
suggested the appointment of a committee to con- 





sider the whole question of size-notation. Mr. 
Bullen thought the present notation quite good 
enough, and appealed to the chairman for his 
. Mr. Cox said he had found it so. Mr. 

edder thought it premature to attempt to settle 
any of the vexed questions of bibliography. 

On the third day Mr- J. T. Clark, Keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library, presided. The Report from the 
secretary of the Metropolitan Free Libraries Com- 
mittee was taken as read. Mr. Mullins said he 
would like to see part of such a building as 
Columbia Market turned into a library and sup- 
ported for a year or two by voluntary subscri 
tions. Mr. Shore and Mr. Nicholson followed, 
the latter suggesting that the Acts should be con- 
solidated and amended. 

In the discussion on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Poole’s Index to Periodicals, Mr. Henry 
Stevens mentioned that Mr. Poole had been fur- 
nished with the names of all the writers of articles 
in the North American Review, and suggested, as 
did the committee, that pains should be taken to 
identify writers in English Reviews. Mr. J. B. 
Bailey, sub-librarian of the Radcliffe Library, 
read a paper on “ A Subject-Index to Scientific 
Periodicals.” A lively discussion followed, in 
which, among others, Mr. Garnett, Mr. Stevens, 
and Prof. Rolleston took part. Another discus- 
sion followed the reading of Mr. Thomas’s paper 
on ‘ A Proposed Index to Collectaneous Litera- 
ture,” by which is meant collections of essays on 
miscellaneous subjects and collected works. Mr. 
Tedder doubted how far the principle of co-opera- 
tion was applicable to such a task. 

Mr. Robert Harrison read a paper on “ The 
Salaries of Librarians.” Excluding five large 
towns, the salaries of librarians range from 20/, to 
150/.; and even in a place like Birmingham the 
pay of the whole staff is considerably less than 
the public writer’s pay of 10d. per hour. The 
Baron O. de Watteville, in an eloquent speech in 
French, said that the state of things had been 
almost worse in France. The remedy was twofold: 
to extinguish certain posts, augmenting the salaries 
of the remaining ones; and to obtain larger votes 
from the Chambers. Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Cowell, 
Mr. Mullins, and Mr. Timmins took part in a very 
animated discussion. The morning sitting was 
concluded by papers on “ Covering Books in Ame- 
rican Leather for Lending Libraries,” by Mr. D. B. 
Grant, of Leamington; and on “The Filing of 
Newspapers,” by Mr. OC. P. Russell, of the Royal 
Literary Institution, Bath. 

After the adjournment Mr, Axon read a paper 
on “ Professorships of Bibliography,” in which he 
called attention to the need of a guide through the 
vast quantity of printed literature. Mr. Thomas 
said that the term “ professorships” suggested 
some kind of connexion with universities, and re- 
gretted that Mr. Axon had not shown how he 
proposed practically to effect this connexion. The 
thing to be secured most carefully was that the 
professor should not become a mere curiosity-' 
monger. He should always be intimately con- 
nected with the administration of a large library. 
Mr. Timmins quoted Richard de Bury; and was 
followed by Mr. Bullen, who thought that the 
librarian was the best professor of bibliography. 

Mr. W. H. Allnutt, Assistant-Librarian at the 
Bodleian, read some interesting “ Notes on 
Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns of 
England and Wales.” Mr. Bullen and Mr, Stevens 
complimented Mr. Allnutt on his paper. 

r. Stevens read a paper on “ Ths Postal Union 
and International Copyright.” He thought that 
we should give the United States Government & 
year to withdraw from or abide by the on 

Then followed votes of thanks to the Union 
Society for permission to use its rooms, and to the 
St. Catharine’s (Unattached) Club for the use of 
their premises, as well as to the Bodleian and 
Radcliffe Librarians and the Rector of Lincoln. 
Although the Council in their Report had sug- 

ested the advisability of biennial meetings m 

uture, it was decided to hold a meeting next year 
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at Manchester, and a local committee was ap- 
pointed. The president, ae oy and 
other officers were re-elected, and the following 
were elected as the Council, four of the names 
being new: Messrs. Axon, Bullen, Cowell, Dr. 
Crestadoro, Garnett, Mullins, Nicholson, Overall, 
the Rev. Mark Pattison, and Messrs. Walford, 
Wright, and Yates. Mr. Tedder stated that a 
warm invitation had been received from the 
American Library Association to visit them at 
Boston in June next. This concluded the busi- 
ness, and the meeting separated to visit the Taylor 
Library and the Picture Galleries. On previous 
days the members of the Association had been 
conducted over the Bodleian and the Camera by 
Mr. Coxe, and over Balliol by the Master. At 
All Souls they had been very hospitably received 
by Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Buchanan. 

The librarians from the country, and, indeed, 
all the members of the Association who have 
ge the hospitalities of Oxford, will prob- 
ably long continue to look back with pleasure 
to the meeting of 1878. This meeting supplies 
another proof, moreover, of the many points of 
librarianship on which there are still differences 
of opinion; and as agreement can never come but 
by discussion, the advantages of meeting in con- 
ference are as obvious as ever. It is not, therefore, 
to be regretted that the Association has decided to 
meet again so soon. Nor could they have chosen 
a better meeting-place than Manchester, a city 
well known for its hospitality no less than its 
a to library interests of the most varied 

inds. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE principal articles in the Contemporary do not 
contain much that is of literary interest, though 
Mr. F. W. Newman’s paper on the “ Atheistic 


Controversy” is not without the elements of at- |" 


traction which are possessed by most of his writ- 
ings. The article is a review of the Candid 
Examination of Theism by Physicus, which was 
lately noticed in our columns; and Mr. Newman 
agrees with our reviewer in lamenting the publi- 
cation of so aimless and unhappy a volume. Miss 
Julia Wedgwood’s article on “ Sir Walter Scott 
and the Romantic Reaction ” is also a review of a 
book—Mr, Hutton’s Scott, lately published in Mr. 
Morley’s series. It is avowedly written in a tone 
of enthusiastic admiration ; but it cannot be said 
to add much to Mr. Hutton’s volume. Of the 
small-print articles, which often contain much 
that is valuable, M. Monod’s review of life and 
thought in France is as full and interesting as 
usual ; and an English reader will be glad to have 
in a comparative summary a literary Frenchman's 
estimate of all the writings of recent French 
novelists of the first and second ranks. We 
notice, it may be observed, three or four bad 
misprints in the French names that occur in this 
article. A new feature in this number is the 
series of “ contemporary literary chronicles ”—7.e., 
of reviews of books taken in sections, the sections 
being under the direction of specialists, such as 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, Mr. Bass Mullinger, and Prof. 
Bonamy Price. It remains to be seen whether 
there is room for yet another periodical with de- 
tailed reviews of books for a main feature; but 
taking the reviews as they stand, they are in the 
main good, with one notable exception. That is 
the section on belles lettres, which is under the 
direction of the writer who calls himself Matthew 
Browne; and the work of the section strikes us as 
singularly poor, flippant, and hasty. 


Macmillan has at last opened its pages to a good 
novel, at least if we are to judge from the first 
chapters of Miss Burnett’s “ Haworth’s,” which for 
vigour, humour, and rendering (dialect and all) 
of the scenes of manufacturing life in North Lan- 
cashire, deserves to be put very high indeed. Mr. 
Freeman follows with the first of some “ Sketches 
from Eastern Sicily,” dealing this time with 
Messina and her history with abundant knowledge, 





which, however, we seem to have lately been 
meeting elsewhere in another dress, Is Mr. Free- 
man going to make a habit of saying the same 
thing in weekly and monthly forms simultaneously ? 
Mr. Minto retells, from the point of view of the 
modern pher, Defoe’s wonderful story of 
Captain Singleton, the imaginary African explorer. 
The long poem by Mr. George Meredith, “ Love 
in the Valley,” has all the qualities that have 
created for that writer a growing band of warm 
admirers, The metre is an experiment, to which 
we can recall no exact parallel: stanzas of eight 
lines, each of four accents, varying in number 
of syllables, the only rhymes being those of the 
second and fourth, and sixth and eighth lines. 
The poem is purely and wholly lyrical; “a song 
of the lover touching his love”—how she looks, 
how she walks, how she sings with her com- 
panions, how the morning moves her and how 
the night; how she “darts between her tulips” 
in the rain-showers, how she sleeps behind the 


jasmine-covered window, and rises in the morning 


to the blackbird’s call, till in the end— 
“ Hither she comes ; she comes to me ; she lingers, 
Deepens her brown eyebrows, while in new sur- 
prise 
High rise the lashes in wonder of a stranger ; 
Yet am I the light and living of her eyes. 
Something friends have told her fills her heart to 
brimming, ' 
Nets her in blushes and wounds her and tames. 
. Sure of her haven, O like a dove alighting, 
Arms up, she dropped; our souls were in our 
names, 
Soon will she lie like a white-frost sunrise. 
Yellow oats and brown wheat, barley. pale as 


rye, 
Long since your sheaves have yielded to the 
thresher, 
Felt the girdle loosened, seen the tresses fly. 
Soon will she lie like a blood-red sunset. 
Swift with the to-morrow, green winged Spring! 
Sing from the south-west, bring her back the 
truants, 
Nightingale and swallow, song and dipping 
wing!” 
As in everything Mr. Meredith writes, the transi- 
tions from thought to thought are sometimes difficult 
to see from the very splendour and colour of the 
language. There is a certain far-fetchedness 
about his images and analogies that defeats the 
ordinary mind, which loves smooth things in 
poetry and prose; but those who can consent to 
follow him have their reward in the treasures 
that he finds for them, and in the electric bright- 
ness of the gleams that he now and then reveals, 


Blackwood contains two excellent articles: the 
first, called “ The New Ordeal,” and another “ The 
Troubles of a Scots Traveller.” “ The New Ordeal,” 
of which the present number contains only an in- 
stalment, is an amusing specimen of a type that is 
only now beginning to be cultivated—satire veiled 
under the form of a story of the future. It is not 
easy to select any passages from it, nor is it neces- 
sary to analyse the paper, which, given the main 
idea, depends for its effect on the neat little 
episodes and turns of phrase. The “ Scots travel- 
ler” is William Lithgow, and the paper isa re- 
casting of his “ most dilectable and true discourse 
of an admired and painefull peregrination from 
Scotland to the most famous kingdomes in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa.” This book was published in 
London in 1623, and is, we suppose, very rare, 
and the writer of this sketch of it has not only 
made a most readable article, but has done good 
service in calling attention to a volume which in 
this antiquarian age would surely bear reprinting. 
It has never been shown that William Lithgow 
was a prototype of Captain Singleton (whose 
adventures are this Phar retold in another m 
zine) ; and, if we are to believe what his book tells 
us, he is certainly the hero of what his biographer 
calls “one of the most marvellous stories of ad- 
venture ever told.” Lithgow appears to tell 
nothing of his family or home, or of the reasons 
which set him travelling; but once started 





he seems to have been possessed with a 
passion that no strange lands could satiate, and 
neither shipwreck, nor robbers, nor scourgings, nor 
even the prisons of the Inquisition itself could 
extinguish. In Italy, at Venice, on the Illyrian 
coast, at Corfu; in peril of slavery from Turkish 
irates ; in Crete, helping a prisoner to escape, and 

imself pursued by the officers of the galleys; in 
Syria and at Jerusalem, stripped and set upon by 
Turk and Arab ; in Ireland—his account of which 
country should be read side by side with Spenser’s 
—lastly, in Spain, where his arduous life comes 
nearly to an end by the rack and the water-torture ; 
everywhere the bold Scotchman penetrated, with 
no object apparently but that of looking about him 
and recording what he saw, and trusting to the 
gifts of Fortune, who left him, as may be suppos d, 
emptier at the end than she found him at the 
beginning. His treatment at the hands of the 
Spaniards has long been a matter of common 
knowledge among Protestants, who are naturally 
glad to have an account of what the Inquisition 
could do from one who had actually suffered from 
it; but the rest of Lithgow’s adventures are not 
well known, and it is they that are perhaps best 
worth reading. His style is rich, though too 
euphuistic to please the modern taste; his narra- 
tive abounds not only in incidents of personal 
adventure, but in such good stories as the follow- 
ing:—“A priest of Palermo having killed a 
knight’s servant who was brother to a shoemaker, 
the viceroy made the shoemaker pistol the priest, 
in spite of the cardinal. But the cardinal had 
previously punished the priest for killing the 
servant, be inhibiting him from saying mass for a 
year; so, to make justice complete, the viceroy, 
for the murder of the priest, inhibited the shoe- 
maker from making shoes for a year, during which 
time, however, he gave him two shillings a day 
for his maintenance.” 


Tue Cornhill contains the second of Prof. Col- 
vin’s two papers on the Centaurs, to the first of 
which we called attention a month ago. This 
is a history, very complete and careful, of the 
treatment of the Centaurs in literature and art, 
from Homer down to Ovid, and from the earliest 
of the vase-paintings down to the rude painting of 
the Centaur that may now and then be seen on 
the sail of a Venetian felucca, and even to the 
“tin monster” which sometimes in our own 
country does duty for a weathercock, The most 
notable points in Prof. Colvin’s iconography are 
where he tells of the romantic spirit coming in to 
deal with the Oentaur in the painting of Zeuxis, 
which Lucian describes ; and of the return to the 
strange monsters which was so frequently made by 
the sculptors and painters of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. In mediaeval art— 

“They are represented almost always as armed with 
bows and arrows, which they shoot sometimes at men, 
sometimes at lions, signifying in the latter case the 
warfare of the passions with one another. . . . Giotto, 
with his usual justice of imagination, introduces 9 
Centaur as a type of unruliness in one of his great 
symbolical frescoes, that of Obedience, painted in 
honour of St. Francis in the lower church of Assisi.” 
This ~ is followed by one on the lately de- 
ceased Runeberg, “ the greatest poet that has ever 
used the Swedish tongue,” but, like many of the 
leading Swedish writers from the seventeenth 
century to our own day, not properly a Swede, but. 
a Finn. The article bears the well-known 
initials E. W. G., from which it naturally follows 
that it is both enthusiastic and learned, and that 
the translations with which it is interspersed are 
melodious and vivid. 


In Fraser, besides the continuation of the 
pleasant rendering of Dr. Burney’s tour among 
the Italian musicians of a hundred years ago, the 
only notable article is that entitled “Is School- 
mastering a Learned Profession ?” This is an im- 
portant question to raise, and the writer makes a 
number of strong points in his treatment of it. 
But his attack on clericalism in schools would — 
have been far more effective if he could have 
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denied himself the pleasure of saying various 

things that sound too smart and too much like the 

promptings of personal pique. The article, how- 

ever, is one that will be widely read by school- 

= and may be commended also to Governing 
dies. 


THE University Magazine is now for the most 
part only noticeable for its “portraits con- 
temporains,” a series of biographies of living men 
of mark in literature and science, accompanied 
with excellent photographic portraits. The sub- 
ject this time is Prof. Max Miiller, and the 
account given of him and his works is probably 
the most complete and authentic that a ever 
been printed. 








PARIS LETTER, 


Paris : October 1, 1878. 

It is one of the characteristics or, to speak more 
correctly, one of the manias of our time, to be 
anxious to know, at all costs and in its pettiest de- 
tails, the private life of famous men. Enemies 
almost always find thereby the means of detract- 
ing from a glory which irritates them; admirers 
make it a duty to go into ecstasies over a host of 
proofs of goodness or of intellect which in simple 
mortals would pass unnoticed. The papers have 
cultivated this mania by the indiscretion of “ re- 
porting,” and eminent men have not shrunk from 
using it themselves for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or of increasing their popularity. Thus Prince 
Bismarck himself has given his private correspond- 
ence to the world through the medium of Dr. 
Hésekiel, and Victor Hugo has carried further 
than anybody the art of cultivating his own 
renown. He has a paper—the Rappel—which is, 
so to speak, the advertiser of his deeds and ex- 
pioits ; his wife has written two volumes on Victor 
Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie. And now 
M. Rivet shows us Victor Hugo chez lui (Drey- 
fous), This book is spoilt by the tone, I will not 
say of admiration, for nothing could be more 
legitimate, but of adulation, of idolatry, which is 
rife throughout. Puerile details abound, and 
somcye 4 it will not do posterity much good to 
earn that Victor Hugo rides every day on the 
-mperial of an omnibus, Possibly posterity may 
even have some difficulty in believing that the 
omnibusconductors preserveas relics the sous which 
they receive from the great poet. Those chapters 
will be read with greater pleasure which show 
Victor Hugo playing with his grandchildren. But 
he has already told us of his moments of tender- 
ness and his weaknesses as a grandfather in his 
Dart détre grand-pére, The principal feature of 
interest in M. Rivet’s book is, not what he has 
seen and heard himself, but the anecdotes which 
Victor Hugo has told him regarding the time of 
his exile, and a few pages on Hugo’s religious 
ideas, among others this charming apologue, which 
was addressed to an exile named Kessler, who 
denied the immortality of the soul, and said that 
he felt no need of immortality. “ Peut-étre que 
vous n’étes pas immortel,” said Hugo. “ Parfois 
aprés avoir écrit deux vers, je les revois, je biffe 
l'un et je laisse l'autre. Dieu fait sans doute de 
méme. Vous étes peut-étre destiné & étre raturé.” 

The excess to which some few fanatics carry 
their enthusiasm for Hugo has brought out the 
more clearly the general indifference with which 
the public regarded the féte celebrated at Macon 
on August 17-18-19, at the inauguration of the 
statue of Lamartine. Neither the Government of 
the Republic for the foundation of which Lamar- 
tine laboured, nor the French Academy which he 
honoured, was represented at this ceremony, which 
took place in the presence of a few friends, a few 
journalists and natives of the department, of whom 
robably but a very small proportion had read 

amartine’s works. One of his most attached 
friends, M. de Lacretelle, has published a 
book which is full of interesting and striking 
details—-Lamartine et ses amis (Dreyfous). 
Here we find, not those trivial and silly indiscre- 





tions which teach us nothing of the man, but 
characteristic traits, recollections of conversations, 
which show us Lamartine in his best light, but at 
the same time without any false halo. Lamartine 
had need to be thus recalled to the attention of 
the public, and explained by a friendly voice. 
People were disposed to pass a severe judgment 
on his prodigality, in which vanity played as great 
a part as generosity, but which was expiated by 
years of misery that seemed devoid of dignity ; 
and on the other hand forgot, if not the immortal 
singer of Le Lac, of Jocelyn, and of Les Harmonies, 
at least the eloquent historian, and the political 
orator who, under a magnificent form, disseminated 
so many just and wise ideas concerning the Re- 
public and the future of democracy. M. de Lacre- 
telle shows us Lamartine in his most widely- 
differing aspects, at the height of his glory as well 
as in the obscurity of his last days, and he makes 
us esteem and love him. 

The Third Republic would perhaps hesitate to 
entrust its destinies to a poet like Lamartine, but 
we cannot reproach it with having lost the taste for 
brilliant speeches ; we have been at no loss lately 
for specimens of political eloquence. M. Gambetta 
showed at Romans that he grows more skilful 
day by day in combining oratorical copiousness 
with the precision of a political programme ; and 
M. de Freycinet, in his tour through our great 
seaports, has delivered a series of speeches in 
which the practical spirit of the man of business 
was allied to a most brilliant literary form, and to 
the breadth of view of a true statesman. At 
the same time the politicians whom the coup 
de thédtre of December 14 last relegated to private 
life are seeking in literature a solace for their 
defeats, and the Duc de Broglie is about to pub- 
lish two volumes of history, Le Secret du Roi 
(Lévy). To all the reasons which we already 
— for rejoicing at the fall of the Duc de 

roglie is added the pleasure of seeing him 
return to literary enterprises, for which he is 
much better fitted than for the government of the 
State. Nothing can be more curious than his 
history of the secret diplomacy of Louis XV., 
who made of the Comte de Broglie a kind of 
Foreign Minister in partibus, keeping him ac- 
quainted with all affairs, directing by his agency 
a thousand intrigues, sometimes against the 
King’s own Ministers, gathering a thousand 
fragments of information, forming a thousand 
plans, some of which were not without grandeur, 
but failing to act through weakness and indo- 
lence. M. Boutaric has already published two 
volumes of the secret correspondence of Louis XV. 
with the Comte de Broglie, Tercier, &c. M. de 
_— thanks to his family papers and the 
Archives of the Ministries, has succeeded in 
reconstituting the whole history of the King’s 
secret policy. His great-grandfather the Duc de 
Broglie, and especially his great-great-uncle the 
Comte de Broglie, play a leading part in it, as 
also their uncle, the Abbé de Broglie, a very 
witty man, skilled in Court intrigues, very loose 
in his morals and his language, whose letters are 
so full of sgvour that the whole eighteenth century 
seems to live again in them. Nothing can be 
more interesting and more harrowing than the 
account of the struggles which the Duc de 
Broglie had to sustain in order to obtain the 
command-in-chief of thé Army of the Rhine and 
to re-establish order therein, and of the base 
intrigues which caused him to be exiled. The 
picture which he draws of his officers recalls with 
marvellous accuracy the faults which a century 
later were to be conspicuous in the French army :— 
“ Tous nos officiers ont, chacun en particulier, autant 
de courage, et plus de talents et d’intelligence que 
les officiers des ennemis, mais ils péchent par un point 
bien essentiel ; il y en a peu parmi eux dans les grades 
méme les plus subalternes, qui ne fassent des projets 
de campagne pour l’armée, et qui ne censurent le 
général; et il n'y ena presque aucun qui ne regarde 
son état au dessous de lui, et qui ne trouve de la 
petitesse a s’occuper des détails et du commandement 
de sa troupe. Rien de si commun que d’entendre 





-raisonner sur le grand du métier, et rien de si rare 


que de trouver des officiers capables de mener la 
troupe qui leur est confiée.” 


M. de Broglie’s book abounds in documents and 
revelations of the most striking interest. 

The same may be said of two volumes of 
documents on the Revolution which have just 
been published in France by a Swede, M. de 
Klinckowstroem—Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour 
de France (Didot). M. de Fersen was a Swedish 
nobleman who visited France in 1774 and 1778, 
and inspired Marie Antoinette with an almost 
tender interest; who took part in the American 
War of Independence, and, returning to France 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, set himself 
with absolute self-devotion first to effect the 
escape of the royal family, and afterwards to exert 
himself in their favour at the European Courts by 
securing the success of a scheme for a Congress 
concerted with Louis XVI. and the Queen. What 
constitutes the deep interest of the journal and 
letters that compose these volumes is, in the first 
place, the chivalrous character, at once spirited and 
sagacious, pure and enthusiastic, of the Comte de 
Fersen; next, the almost romantic attachment 
which bound him to Marie Antoinette, an attach- 
ment which does not appear to have been in any 
way blameworthy, but which was very like love, 
for the editor has felt himself obliged to suppress 
many passages in the Queen’s letters to Fersen; 
and, last but not least, the numberless lively 
and precise details contained in these documents 
bearing on the state of public opinion in France, 
on the emigration, or on foreign politics from 1791 
to 1793. They enable us to see at a glance the 
violence of the prejudices entertained by the 
Court against all that was connected, closely or 
remotely, with the Revolution, prejudices which 
made them see raving maniacs even in men like 
M. de Narbonne ; to see the culpable thoughtless- 
ness that was a prominent feature of the emigra- 
tion, the network of intrigues to which it gave 
rise, and finally the schemes devised by Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, schemes which appeared to 
them perfectly legitimate, but which amply justi- 
fied, in the eyes of the patriots of ’93, the rigor- 
ous chastisement inflicted on them. The plans of 
Gustavus IIT. to effect a disembarkation in Nor- 
mandy, the project for a European Congress in- 
tended to save Louis XVI., the hypocritical ter- 
giversations of Leopold, are shown in quite a new 
aspect by these letters of Fersen. It is long since 
such a mass of precious documents was brought 
to light. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
first part of the Journal to 1791 has been burnt; 
it would have furnished us with valuable infor- 
mation regarding the antecedents and the early 
events of the Revolution. 

In the more purely scientific domain many works 
of value have appeared recently, Among diploma 
works for the Doctor’s degree presented to the 
Paris Faculty of Letters, we may mention an im- 
portant study by M. Denis on Jean Huss et la 
Guerre des Hussites (Leroux), in which the author 
places a somewhat exaggerated confidence in 
modern Ozech scholars, but which is a solid and 
well-written work. M. Denis has profited by one 
of the happiest innovations introduced into public 
instruction in France during the last few years. 
A certain number of travelling scholarships are 
awarded yearly, after the examinations for the 
title of agrégé, to young men who have distin- 
guished themselves. M. Denis passed two years 
at Prague, and he has thereby acquired a familiarity 
with the Ozech language which assures him an 
original position among our university professors. 

M. Collignon is a pupil of the school of Athens, 
which within the last few years, under the able 
superintendence of M. A. Dumont, has acquired 
new life and distinction. He was one of the zealous 
contributors to the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, founded by M. Dumont, which is now 
one of the best archaeological Reviews. He col- 
lected, during his stay in Greece and Italy, 
materials for his thesis on Le Mythe de Psyc 
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(Thorin), a work as distinguished by the literary 
merit of its style and its delicate artistic senti- 
ment as by the soundness of its scholarship. This 
archaeological study, which ends with a catalogue 
of all the known representations of the myth of 
Psyche, is at the same time a study in religious 
philosophy, for this charming allegory, origi- 
nating in a play upon words which compared the 
soul (ux) to a moth, soon became the philo- 
sophical symbol of the ideas of a future life—a 
symbol which, after having served for the loftiest 

Platonic teaching, was accepted and transformed 
by Christianity. 

The theses for the Ecole des Chartes are as a 
rule of less general interest than those for the 
Doctorate. will mention one, however, of 
— interest to Englishmen—that by M. J. 

avet on Les Cours Royales des Iles Normandes 

(Champion), a book of minute and careful scholar- 
ship, but elegant. in its perfect clearness. M. 
Havet has not entered into a comparison of the 
judicial institutions of the Channel Islands with 
those of England and the Continent, but his 
book will certainly be consulted with profit by 
all those who are interested in English institu- 
tions. 

The learned world has undergone severe losses 
lately. The Academy of Inscriptions has lost in 
swift succession three of its members—M. de 
Slane, an Arabic scholar of rare merit; M. Garcin 
de Tassy, who knew modern India, its history 
and its languages, as if he had been in the service 
of the India Office; and, finally, M. Naudet, the 
senior member of the Institute, for he entered it in 
1817, and even during the present year, at the age 
of ninety-two, he was lecturing at the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, of which also he was a member. 
An excellent professor, a solid and correct 
writer, he applied himself in turns to the 
Middle Ages and to Roman antiquity; he 
was the first, in 1815, to study Etienne Marcel, 
and he was a real authority on all ques- 
tions relating to the administration of the 
Roman Empire. A true Liberal, he was but 
lately raising his protest against the modern 
authors who, on the strength of a few inscrip- 
tions, try to make us believe that the Imperial 
epoch was, even in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, a time of liberty and happiness for the 
provinces. 

Another death which has passed almost unper- 
ceived, but which is deserving of record, is that 
of M. Erdan, Italian correspondent of the Temps. 
The Temps was the first paper in France which 
had reguiar letters of any mark from abroad. 
They were supplied by two men who were pro- 
scribed by the Empire, M. Louis Blanc for Eng- 
land, and M. Erdan for Italy. Since then all the 
papers have followed, with more or less success, 
the example set by the Temps. M. Erdan was 
the type of a good correspondent, wholly objective, 
compromising himself with no party, very inquisi- 
tive, slightly sceptical, always amiable, aiming in 
his letters rather at rapidity, life, the picturesque, 
accuracy of shade and colouring, than at cor- 
rectness of style. He thought much, studied 
thoroughly, and wrote quickly. 

_ At the close of this letter let me call your atten- 
tion to M. Octave Feuillet’s new novel, Le Journal 
Tune Femme (Lévy). What constitutes its merit 
is not so much the plot—in which certain glaring 
improbabilities lie a. to criticism—as its ex- 
quisitely delicate style. M. Feuillet gives us the 
narrative of a young girl, and afterwards of a 
young woman, whose character is at once roman- 
tic and serious, who is passionately fond of 
heroism and the ideal, but yet has all the sparkle 
of that penetrating wit, full of life and jest, which 
the custom of the world attributes to the women 
of Paris. He has rendered all the nuances of this 
complex and attractive woman's nature with 
marvellous accuracy. There is no redundancy, no 
defect ; you feel the master’s hand in the sureness 
of the touch, in the elegant ease of the narrative, 
in which every word goes straight to the mark, in 





tive of negligence or 
euillet had a happier in- 
G. Monon. 


which there is nothing s 
of effort. Never has M. 
spiration, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMOUNT OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY. 
London : Oct. 5, 1878. 

In the valuable note in your issue of the 5th 
inst., on the fourth edition of my Index to Next 
of Kin and Owners of Unclaimed Money, it is 
— that one in 3,300 of the population of 
the United Kingdom is interested in the unclaimed 
property advertised since 1871. 

his computation was probably made by taking 
the population in 1878 at 33,000,000, and setting 
off cases where there are no living heirs or next 
of kin against cases where co-heiresses and more 
than one next of kiu are entitled. This calcula- 
tion appears probable. 

I would venture to suggest that a far larger pro- 
portion of the population are interested in un- 
claimed money or omg than those actually 
advertised for. Take, for instance, the case of 
unclaimed stock and dividends of the Bank of 
England: many thousands of persons are inter- 
ested in these funds, although their names are not 
published. An annual list of such persons would 
prove an invaluable Parliamentary Return. 

The like suggestion applies to army and navy 
prize money, bankruptcy dividends, property left 
in the custody of banks, unclaimed dividends of 
public companies, &c. EDWARD PREsTON. 











SCIENCE. 


A Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Tibrary of the India Office. By Otto Loth, 
Ph. D., Professor Extraordinarius in the 
University of Leipzig. (Printed by Order 
of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council.) 


Dr. Orto Lots, the well-known editor of 
the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, deserves the gratitude of all 
Arabic scholars for this catalogue of the 
India Office manuscripts. It is true the 
Arabic collection is not very rich, that most 
of its contents have been published from 
better copies and are therefore accessible in 
print, and that a large number of the manu- 
cripts described are in bad preservation. 
Still there remains much that is valuable in 
the collection, and a catalogue was greatly 
needed. It is too often forgotten in our 
English libraries and museums that a col- 
lection without a catalogue loses half its 
value. No one, save a chosen few, knows 
what it contains, and it is consequently 
seldom made use of. This can no longer be 
said of the series of Arabic manuscripts in 
the India Office. Dr. Loth’s compact volume 
brings the collection before the eyes of every 
scholar. 

Most Orientalists know the sources from 
which the library of the India Office was de- 
rived :— 

“The larger half of the MSS. belong to the great 
collection of Muhammadan MSS. of the East 
India House. This collection was formed from 
the libraries of Warren Hastings, Tippu Sultan, 
Richard Johnson, the Gaikwar, Dr. Leyden, &c. 
It comprised above 3,000 volumes, which were 
not even classed according to the different lan- 
guages (Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Malay, etc.). In 

869 the Arabic portion was picked out, for the 
first time, by Dr. J. Hoffmann (now professor in 
Kiel), who also drew up a list, in which the 
numbers were arranged according to subjects. 
. . . » The remaining MSS. belong to the Bijaépar 
collection, which consists almost entirely of Arabic 
books, only a few being Persian. It was once the 
Royal Library of the ‘Adil-Shihs, but was sub- 
sequently removed to the Asar Mahall, an eccle- 
siastical establishment, which owed its name to 
the possession of some relics of the Prophet. 
There ie library was still to be found in 1849, 
when the attention of the Government of Bombay 
was drawn to it by Mr. H. B. E. (now Sir Bartle) 
Frere... . . After being removed, in 1851, to 
Satara, the whole collection was finally sent to 
London in 1853” (Preface, pp. v., vi.). 

In 1870 Dr. Loth was commissioned by 
the India Government to prepare a catalogue 
of the Arabic collection. The work occu- 
pied him till 1872, and the necessary delays 
in printing a work of so much minute de- 
scription and containing so many measure- 
ments and other exact details have kept 
back its publication till recently. It is 
formed after the model of Prof. Wright’s 
Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, but conciseness has been 
more studied. Each description begins 
with the size and the number of lines in a 
page, then follow the contents and notices 
of defects, then the style of writing, the 
scribe’s name, date, &c. Nothing more 
could be desired, unless it were some indi- 
cation of the probable date of undated 
manuscripts and some notice of the rarity, 
or the contrary, of the various examples. 
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In some cases Dr. Loth has recorded notes 
to these effects, but by no means regularly. 
The work is admirably printed, and has 
enjoyed the proof-revision of Dr. Wright as 
well as of the author. 

As in the British Museum catalogue, the 
manuscripts are here arranged in order of 
subjects. They begin with five Kafi frag- 
ments of the Kuran, some with interesting 
histories; then follow thirty-five Naskhi 
copies, and then works on Kuranic science, 
such as the Keshshaf, Beydawi, the Jelaleyn, 
&c., and the Shiya’i and mystic commenta- 
ries. The next section comprises about 
eighty works on Traditions, beginning of 
course with the Sahih Bukhari and the 
numerous commentaries upon it and intro- 
ductions to it, and going on with Muslim, 
the Shemail, the Hundred Sayings of ’Ali, 
the Shiya’i traditions and abridgments; and 
treatises on the state of the soul after death, 
the history and nature of devils according 
to tradition, and a disquisition on the man- 
ner in which Mohammad and the other 
prophets remain alive in their graves, &c. 
The next divisions are “ Law and Principles 
of Jurisprudence,” followed, oddly enough, 
by ‘‘ Prayers and Charms,” a curious collec- 
tion of works of devotion and superstition. 
To these succeed “ Scholastic Theology,” 
“Philosophy,” ‘Sufism and Ethics,” of 
which three sections the library contains no 
less than three hundred manuscripts. The 
short series of works on “ Biography and 
History” and “Geography” divisions are 
followed by the longer series of ‘‘ Astronomy 
and Mathematics” and “ Medicine.” We 
thus arrive at Language, which opens with 
an interesting section on ‘‘ Poetry and Ele- 
gant Prose,” and continues with “ Prosody,” 
“ Rhetoric,” “Grammar,” and “ Dictiona- 
ries.’ The volume ends with ‘“ Miscella- 
nies,” ‘‘ Karshunic,” and Indexes. 

S. Lane Poors. 








THE FUNGUS FORAY OF THE WOOLHOPE CLUB. 


THe great Annual Foray and Feast of the 
Woolhope Field Club came off on Thursday, 
October 3, when an exhibition of funguses was 
held in the Museum Room, Broad Street, Here- 
ford, and a tolerably large party of ordinary and 
honorary members availed themselves of the ar- 
rangements provided for visiting the lawns and 
woods of Sufton Court, and joining the excursion 
to the top of Backbury Hill. Though the 
autumn has not yielded so ample and diverse a 
harvest of fungi as many of its predecessors, the 
walk and excursion we re remunerative no less in 
mycological “ finds” than in the sight of noble 
oaks, ash, chestnuts, and, near the mansion, re- 
markably fine-grown conifers. The venerable 
owner of Sufton Court, R. Hereford, Esq., acted 
as guide to the summit of Backbury Hill, which 
is curious for its broken masses of Aymestry 
limestone, locally known as Adam's Rocks; for 
the twofold entrenchment on the east known as 
St. Ethelbert’s camp; and for a grand outlook 
afforded over the Woolhope district “ proper,” 
which Murchison regarded as preferable to any 
other point of view in the neighbourhood. After 
artaking of refreshments at Sufton Court, the 
oragers returned to Hereford, where the election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
unanimous choice of Arthur Armytage, Esq., of 
Dadnor, as President. Dinner was served at the 
Green Dragon Hotel at four o'clock, the president, 
the Rev. H. W. Phillott, B.D., occupying the 
chair, and the club partook inter alia of two 





alternative dressings of Hygrophorus pratensis. 
The post-prandial proceedings, as usual, were rather 
scientific, though not wanting in sociality. Dr. Bull 

ave his usual review of the fungological year ; 

r. Plowwright examined with much acuteness 
and no little comfort to mycophagists the recent 
case of deaths from fungus-eating in Norfolk ; and 
the Rev. Augustin Lee read an able and well- 
digested paper on “ Mosses,” which will appear 
in the Society’s Transactions. At Mr. Cam’s 
sotrée, after the dinner, which has for years taken 
rank as an integral part of the day’s proceedings, 
other mycological papers were read by the Rev. J. 
Vize, of Forden, Montgomeryshire; by Dr. M. C. 
Cooke, and W. Phillips, Esq.; and an animated 
discussion on the claims of the Peziza cructfera 
to be a distinct species, and, if such, to be happily 
named, was conducted by Messrs. Phillips and 
Cooke, and taken part in by Dr. Bull and Mr. 
Plowwright. It is only fair to add that, though 
there was no counter-attraction in the shape of a 
Pomological Exhibition to the Exhibition of Fungi, 
every member of the Woolhope Club was easily 
distinguishable by his acquisition as a subscriber 
of the first part of the much looked-for Hereford- 
shire Pomona, issued appropriately on this anni- 
versary. A telegram and a packet of rare speci- 
mens were received from those veteran mycologists, 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, and Mrs. Lloyd Wynne, 
of Coed Coch, regretting their absence; and 
among the savans present were Messrs. Brome, 
Rennie, Vize, Cooke, Phillips, Plowwright, Perci- 
val, and Howes. The two last named were elected 
honorary members. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Life-history of Bacteria.—Some interesting 
points in relation to Bacterium termo, Micrococcus, 
and Bacillus subtilis have lately been elucidated by 
Dr. Ewart (Proce. Royal Soc., June 20, 1878). 
Having succeeded in inoculating a drop of fresh 
aqueous humour with rods of B. termo, he kept 
them at a temperature of 30°C., and found that 
under certain conditions they ceased to multiply 
in the usual way, by fission, and lengthened 
into filaments in whose interior minute bright 
spores made their appearance. These spore-bearing 
filaments were shorter than those of B. anthracis, 
and never showed any tendency to form a network 
or mycelium, After the spores were set at liberty, 
they remained isolated or formed a zoogloea, ulti- 
mately germinating into short slender rods which 
became active and underwent fissiparous division. 
An attempt was then made to ascertain whether 
Micrococct were independent organisms or spores 
of B. termo. A cultivation liquid having been ob- 
tained in which only Mécrococct were present, it was 
treated in various ways; but although the number 
of the spheroids increased very rapidly, none of 
them ever developed into a rod. The author con- 
cludes that Micrococcus may possibly be the spore 
of some Bacterium which has either lost the 
power of germination or can only germinate under 
very peculiar conditions. As regards Bacillus 
subtelis the most important point made out was 
that its spores might undergo progressive division 
and multiplication, ultimately forming granular 
masses of considerable size; the component ele- 
ments of these masses being capable of germinat- 
ing into rods, These exceedingly minute sporules 
resist desiccation at ordinary temperatures, retain 
their vitality for long periods of time, and are 
probably disseminated in great numbers through 
the atmosphere. 


Functions of the Cortex Cerebri.—At a meeting 
of the Berlin Physiological Society on March 15, 
1878, Dr. Hermann Munk communicated the re- 
sults of his latest investigations on this subject. 
He finds that the destruction of a limited patch 
of the cortex over the hinder part of the second 
external convolution in the dog reduces the oppo- 
site eye toa state of what he terms “ psychical 





blindness ” (Seelenblindheit). The eye still receives 
impressions, and the optic fibres still convey those 
impressions to the brain; but they are no longer 
associated with corresponding ideas, For instance, 
the animal still perceives a piece of meat held 
before the eye; but it makes no attempt to seize 
it until made aware of its nature by the sense of 
smell, In short, as regards one of its eyes, the 
dog is in the same condition as a puppy when it 
first begins to see. When the entire cortex of one 
occipital lobe is destroyed, the opposite eye is 
affected, not by “ psychical” blindness only, but 
by what the author terms “ cortical” blindness 
(Rindenblindheit) : %. e., impressions on the retina 
are no longer represented in consciousness at all. 
When the lesion is bilateral, both eyes are perma-~ 
nently blind. In the monkey, the phenomena, 
though similar, are not the same; complete de- 
struction of the occipital cortex on one side caus- 
ing hemiopia, or “ cortical” blindness of the halves 
of both retinae on the same side as the lesion. 
Bilateral destruction renders both eyes quite blind. 
Just as the ideal representation of visual percep- 
tions is localised in the cortex of the occipital 
lobes, which thus constitutes the “ visual region ” 
(Sehsphdre), so auditory sensations are consciously 
perceived and registered in the cortex of the tem- 
poral lobes—the “auditory region” (Hérsphére). 
A destructive lesion confined to the hinder and 
lower end of the third external gyrus in the dog 
causes *‘ psychical,” a more extended area of 
damage “cortical,” deafness. Having thus loca- 
lised the conscious perception of visual and audi- 
tory impressions, Dr. Munk proceeds to assign a 
new function to what is commonly regarded as. 
the “ motor zone ” in the hemispheres of the dog's 
brain, This is, in his opinion, the “ Fuhlsphdre” 
or region in which tactile impressions rise into 
consciousness and are permanently registered. The 
above brief abstract scarcely does justice to the 
novelty and ingenuity of Dr. Munk’s views, and to 
the confident tone in which they are expressed. 
The author hardly condescends to indicate, much 
less to explain, the striking discrepancy between 
his conclusions and those arrived at by other 
workers in the same field. Dr. Ferrier (Brain, for 
July 1878) is inclined to attribute this discre- 
pancy to Dr. Munk’s having neglected certain 
obvious precautions against fallacy in the course 
of his experiments. 


The State of the Pupils during Sleep.—It has 
long been known that the pupils are contracted 
during sleep; but the cause of this condition has 
never been quite satisfactorily determined. Raehl- 
mann and Witkowski (Dubots Reymond’s Archiv, 
Phys. Abth., 1878, I. and II.) ascribe it to tha 
absence of the normal dilating stimuli. The 
medium width of the pupil in the waking state is 
due, in their opinion, to an equilibrium of con- 
tending forces, some of which tend to dilate, 
others to contract it. Chief among the forme: 
are the sensory impulses conveyed to the brain 
along the various afferent nerves. During sleep, 
these are, either wholly or for the most part, sup- 
pressed; indeed, it is to their suppression that 
Pfliiger attributes the phenomenon of sleep itself. 
Hence the influences which tend to contract the 
pupil, not being sufficiently antagonised, reduce 
its size to the utmost. 


Excito-Secretory Nerves.—The close analogy 
between the fibres conveyed to the submaxillary 
gland by the chorda tympani and those conveyed to 
the sudoriparous glands of the hind-paw in cats 
by the sciatic has been pointed out by Luchsinger. 
and others. Vulpian has recently detected a 
curious difference between them (Comptes Ren- 
dus, 26 Aout, 1878). If adose of pilocarpin (the 
alkaloid of jaborandi) be injected into the circula- 
tion immediately after section of the chorda and 
the sciatic, the secretion of saliva and of perspira- 
tion takes place in the usual manner. But if an 
interval of some days be allowed to elapse between 
the operation and the injection of the alkaloid, it 
is found that the submaxillary gland is still 
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roused to activity, while the paw deprived of its 
p emreem 2 topes quite dry. Various — 
theses may be r to in order to explain thi 
difference, of which the following is regarded by 
the author as the most probable. The excito- 
secretory nerves supplied to the submaxillar 
gland are stadded their whole length wit 
corpuscular nervous ents, solitary or agmi- 
nated. Owing to the presence of these elements 
the centrifugal degeneration of the fibres, which 
ought to follow their division, is in all likelihood 
prevented, or very greatly retarded. 

Physiological Action of Peroxide of Hydrogen.— 
Guttmann (Virchow’s Archiv, \xxiii., p. 23) finds 
that the hypodermic injection of 4c.c. of the 
commercial solution in the rabbit is almost in- 
stantaneously followed by dyspnoea, clonic 
convulsions, dilated pupils, and death from 
asphyxia. Smaller doses (3 to } ¢.c.) give rise to 
a moderate degree of dyspnoea, which gradually 
subsides. When introduced into the stomach, 
only large doses prove fatal. After death, the 
venae cayae, right auricle, and right ventricle, are 
found to contain frothy blood, none of which 
exists on the left side of the heart. The ven- 
tricles continue their contractions for some little 
time after the breathing has ceased. The pheno- 
mena are much the same in frogs as in warm- 
blooded vertebrates. They are explained by the 
instant liberation of minute bubbles of oxygen, 
which make their way into the pulmonary artery 
and block its capillaries. When a definite pro- 
portion of ferrous sulphate was injected under the 
skin immediately after a fatal dose of peroxide of 
hydrogen, the fatal issue was averted, though 
respiration was laboured and difficult for a 
quarter of an hour. 





ZOOLOGY, 


The American Whale Fishery.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of the Report of the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries for 1875-6, 


the greater of which is devoted to an ex- 
haustive and interesting “ History of the Ameri- 
can Whale Fishery from its earliest Inception to the 


Year 1876,” by Mr. Alexander Starbuck. So much 
zoological interest is attached to the gradual ex- 
tinction of the great cetaceans that we are not 
disposed to quarrel with the disregard of system 
by which they are thus included among “ fish.” 
Mr. Starbuck throws no light on the exact species 
of “Right Whale” which was so common along 
the temperate coasts of North America two cen- 
turies ago, but there seems good reason to believe 
that they belonged to the now almost extinct 
Balaena biscayensis. Be this as it may, there is 
no doubt that Right Whales of some sort were 
very numerous all along the coasts of New Eng- 
land at the oe of its first settlement. Even 
before that date the Indians pursued them in 
canoes, and in the seventeenth century the colonists 
constantly hired the natives to assist them in 
whaling. The thrifty and hardy Quaker inhabit- 
ants of the island of Nantucket soon turned their 
attention to this source of gain, and in 1690 they 
sent for Ichabod Paddock of Cape Cod “to in- 
struct them in the best methods of killing whales.” 
In a very short time they obtained great results, 
their fishing-ground being so close at hand 
that the whales were watched for from masts 
erected on the beach, pursued in open boats, and 
towed ashore to be flensed. About 1712 one of 
the Nantucket whale-boats was blown out to 
sea for some distance, and fell in with a 
school of sperm-whales, one of which was secured. 
This led to the building of sloops of thirty tons 
and upwards, in which the “deep whaling ” was 
prosecuted. Gradually the quarry began to grow 
Searcer near the shore and larger vessels were 
built for longer voyages, the crew still generally 
including several Indians. Such was the origin of 
the race of Nantucket whalers, whose name after- 
wards became — for hardihood and sea- 
manship from Behring’s Straits to the Antarctic 





ice-belt. In spite of jealousy between the Go- 
vernments of “the Plantations ” and of Newfound- 
land, and of the depredations of Spanish and 
French privateers, the New England fishery con- 
tinued to increase in importance—in 1768 eighty 
whalers sailed from Nantucket alone, and in 
1774 more than three hundred and sixty from 
the various American ports. Next year, however, 
was the celebrated Act of the English 
Government to restrict the trade of the Planta- 
tions, by which the whalers were greatly ham- 
= and this was followed by the War of 
ndependence, in the course of which the industry 
was temporarily ruined. Of about a hundred and 
fifty sail hailing from Nantucket no less than a 
hundred and thirty-four were taken by the Eng- 
lish cruisers. After was declared the Nan- 
tucketers began to rebuild their fleet with charac- 
teristic energy, only to have it again wrecked by 
the war of 1812, during which it was reduced by 
capture from forty-six to twenty-three sail. Once 
more these indomitable Quakers renewed their exer- 
tions, not only raising the number of their vessels 
to seventy-two in 1820, but extending their voyages 
to the Antarctic regions, to the seas of Japan 
and tothe Indian Ocean. Gradually, however, as 
whales became scarcer and gas began to compete 
with oil, the fisheries proved less and less profit- 
able, and they again received a severe check in the 
War of Secession, Many fell victims to the 
Alabama, whose captain is accused by Mr. Siar- 
buck of having practised a suse which mustappear 
somewhat cruel even to fervid admirers of “ the 
Lost Cause.” When he captured a whaler, he 
waited till nightfall, fired her, and then pounced 
on the other ships which bore down with the 
intention of saving life. In consequence of these 
depredations, many owners sold their vessels, 
forty of which formed part of the “ stone-fleets” 
sunk off the harbours of Charleston and Savannah 
by the Northern Government. After the termi- 
nation of the struggle, the fisheries were carried 
on with caution, owing to the constantly increas- 
ing competition of coal-oils, and in 1871 a fearful 
disaster occurred to the Arctic fleet, no fewer 
than thirty-four ships being crushed in the ice 
off Cape Belcher. Since then the decline of the 
industry has gone on increasing. The causes of 
this, according to Mr. Starbuck, are four in 
number—(1) scarcity of whales; (2) extrava- 
gance in fitting out; (3) character of men en- 
gaged; and (4) introduction of coal-oils. We 
suspect that the first and last of these are suf- 
ficient in themselves to explain the falling-off. 
Mr. Starbuck adds but little to our knowledge of 
the habits of cetaceans, but reproduces in full the 
little-known particulars of the loss of the ships 
Essex and Ann Alexander, each of which was 
stove-in by the charge of an infuriated sperm- 
whale. The very exhaustive tables of the results 
of American whaling-voyages since i794 are of 
local rather than of general interest. 


Elliot on the Cat Tribe.-—Two parts of Mr. D. 
G. Elliot’s magnificent Monograph of the Felidae 
have now appeared, containing eight royal-folio 
a These must certainly be reckoned 
among Mr. Wolf’s masterpieces. In accuracy of 
drawing and delicacy of colouring he has never 
surpassed the figure of the Ounce stealing over 
the snow at sun-rise. In the letterpress Mr. 
Elliot gives full synonymies and descriptions, and 
does good service in disposing of a large number 
of nominal species. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Carmina medit aevi maximam partem itnedita. 


Edidit Hermannus Hagen. (Bern.) This little 
volume is interesting from several points of view. 
It shows, what Herr Hagen has consistently shown 
in all his publications, how large is the store of 
inedited material that still lies perdu in the 
libraries of Switzerland. It throws new light on 
the morals and culture of the Middle Ages; and 
it suggests the possibility of turning up scraps, if 





no more, that may belong to an earlier period. 
Of the poems here printed some have been long 
known—eg., the hymn “ Pange lingua gloriosi ; ” 
“Tste confessor, domini colentes;” “ Virginis 
proles opifexque matris;” “TIesu, redemptor 
omnium;” “ IScce iam noctis tenuatur umbra.” 
The variations in these drawn from the early and 
excellent MSS. used by the learned and indefatig- 
able librarian of Bern must be welcome to 
Catholics, as well as to every student of hymnology. 
More interesting to the general reader are the 
poems which deal with the incidents and passions 
of daily life. They are written in a great variety 
of metres—elegiacs, hexameters, sapphics, ascle- 
piads, dimeter iambics, pherecrateans; even the 
difficult aleaic occurs once in a fragment of three 
lines. Many of the hexameters are leonine, notably 
one full of comic humour, entitled “De monachi 
cruciatu,” a monk's offence and its punishment 
(pp. 178-182). The verses immediately preceding 
seem worthy of citation :— 

‘‘ Virginitas flos est et virginis aurea dos est. 
Concubitus faex est, merces sua pessima nex est. 
Ebrietas fax est, lymphae potatio pax est. 

Ira leo trux est, patientia praeuia lux est. 

Liuor edax crux est et ad impia Tartara dux est. 

Vera fides nix est, fraus deceptatio pix est. 

Mens humilis thus est, inflata superbia pus est.” 
The twelve elegiacs to a certain Scaeua, “ De anu 
hon reformanda,” are so good as to raise a doubt 
whether they are mediaeval :— 

“Non hac, Scaeua, potes naturam fallere cura : 
Ars deformatam nulla reformat anum. 
Si uis inducem faciem reuocare sepultam 
Et speciem dominae reddere, tolle dies, 
Tolle dies: annosa creant dispendia rugas, 
Multiplicatque cutem multiplicata dies.” 
The poem on Ovid (133) gives an account of his 
birth-place, rank, and works. It is noticeable 
that the list of these does not contain any allusion 
to the Nux, Ibis, or Epicedion Drusi. The poems 
on the ludus scachorum (82, 83, 84) are difficult, 
though illustrated by diagrams; the first of them 
is copied from the x.-xi. century MS. at Einsiedeln, 
No. 365, and in part also from an equally early 
MS. in the same collection, No. 319. The eighty- 
fifth poem has already been printed by Riese, 
Anthol. Lat., ii., p. 185, Hagen gives some varia- 
tions of importance from a twelfth-century MS, at 
Bern, No. 704. 


The Modern Greek ; its Pronunciation and Re- 
lations to Ancient Greek, by T. T. Timayenis, of 
the Springfield Collegiate Institute (New York: 
D. Appleton and Co.; London; Triibner), is a 
very unsatisfactory performance. It follows the 
same lines as Mr. Cieldart’s book with a somewhat 
similar title, and is mainly a compilation from that 
work and others on the same subject, criticising 
the different modes of pronouncing ancient Greek, 
discussing the sounds of the letters, and giving a 
sketch of modern Greek literature; but all this is 
very superficially done, and we even find remarks 
on Greek superstitions, and a sketch of the politi- 
cal state of Greece from 1821 to the present day, 
intruded in the course of the work, The main 
object of the writer is to persuade scholars in 
America and elsewhere to pronounce ancient 
Greek as the modern Greeks pronounce it, and in 
doing so he argues quite rye ee as others 
had done before him, against the English mode of 
pronunciation ; but when he advocates the pro- 
nunciation of his own countrymen, the weakness 
of his position becomes apparent. In the matter 
of accent and quantity, for instance, it is easy to 
show that it is wrong to pronounce Greek by 
quantity only, but what is required for his pur- 

ose is to show that it is not wrong to pronounce 

y accent only. And as regards the letter-sounds 
in ancient Greek, if Mr. Timayenis and others 
who write on this subject would consult a book of 
real authority like Curtius’ Principles of Greek 
Etymology, instead of contenting themselves with 
the arguments which formerly passed current, 
they would hardly continue to maintain that 
v in the diphthongs av, ev, was pronounced like f or 
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v, or B like v, in classical times. And what are 
we to say to such statements as that } in the old 
Latin tongue was pronounced as v, and afterwards 
degenerated into the sound of b (p. 168); or that 
the “ pene ” verses are “only imitations of 
many Homeric and other old verses pronounced 
simply according to accent without regard to 
quantity” (p. 182)? It is also unfortunate for 
Mr. Timayenis that he should have set himself up 
in opposition to Mr. Sophocles, whose name as a 
scholar reflects honour on the United States. He 
finds fault with him on the ground that he 
does not properly distinguish between Romaic 
and Modern Greek, but admits into the latter 
the expressions of the common people. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Neo-Hellenic 
of the present day is a plant of very rapid, and 
very recent, growth, and that the Romaic, which 
was the Modern Greek until quite a short time 
ago, is still the language of the majority of the 
~— in Greece itself, and of almost all the 
reek population of Turkey, and that without it 
the ballads and all the literature but what is quite 
modern cannot be studied. In modern grammars 
this latter element is almost wholly ignored, and 
strangers have good reason to be thankful to 
those which introduce it, under whatsoever name. 
Besides this, the Romaic is the true and lineal 
descendant of the old language. It is altogether 
misleading to speak of it as “ barbarous ancient 
Greek,” and to call the language of the upper 
classes-and newspapers “ New Hellenistic,” and 
identify it with the old common dialect, adding 
that it has come to this state “slowly through 
many centuries, not violently, or accidentally, but 
unassisted, and by means of those very laws 
lying in her own nature ;” and that “ the so-called 
ancient forms never died out, but may nearly all 
be found in the more cultivated Modern Greek.” 
The Neo-Hellenic is in many respects a fine 
language, and has many capabilities, but whatever 
elements it possesses that are not Romaic have 
been reintroduced into it by an artificial process. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS, 


Onz of the principal objects of M. Eugéne Véron’s 
book L’Esthétique (Paris: Reinwald) is to estab- 
lish what one would have thought it hardly neces- 
sary to establish so elaborately—the extremely 
personal character of all artistic work which is 
worthy to be ranked at all as in the first order. 
“Ce qui constitue et détermine essentiellement 
Yart, c’est la personnalité de Jl’artiste; ce qui 
revient a dire que le premier devoir de l’artiste est 
de ne chercher & rendre que ce qui le touche et 
l’émeut réellement.” Of the “three arts ” allowed 
by M. Véron, he claims this as the only true one; 
the others are conventional art, and realistic art: 
the first the negation, “ la contradiction méme de 
Yart;” the second is after all already somewhat 
art, “ oftenest because it is almost impossible that 
the artist can wholly disappear behind what he 
calls ‘reality’ or realism.” Now, in his long, 
and to our thinking unnecessarily laborious, plea 
for personality, individuality, in Art, M. Véron 
makes many opportunities of attacking the avow- 
edly conventional and the statedly realistic. Per- 
haps the strength of his book lies in these attacks, 
Severe to the modern realists, he is just as severe 
to the theories of the modern classic. The theories 
of such men as Ingres, or his master David, lead, 
he opines, to the death of Art, or to its ossifica- 
tion: the business of men being, not to paint as 
any by-past masters painted, but to paint in the 
way that best conveys their personal impression. 
Art and science represent almost inevitably the 
two most opposite forms of the human mind: the 
scientific spirit is objective; the artistic, subjective : 
Science deals with facts; Art with impressions of 
facts, and exaltations and idealisations of facts. 
Recognising this, the author of L’Esthétique can 
hardly be at one with another thoughtful, if too 





rapidly generalising, expounder of the theories of 
Art, M. Taine, who has declared that the object of 
Art is to manifest the essence of things—“ d’en faire 
ressortir le caractére capital par une modification 
systématique des rapports.” Now, the truth M. 
Véron roundly asserts to be—and he cannot be 
wrong in this assertion—that the artist is by no 
means chiefly concerned with “the essence of 
things,” but cares principally to manifest his per- 
sonal impression. Were it otherwise the greater 
artists would lack variety, would differ little 
among themselves; while the individuality would 
belong only to the lesser artists, able less accu- 
rately and uniformly to perform their task of re- 
resenting the unchanging “ essence of things.” 
The contrary, repeats M. Véron, is the truth ; 
for, even without being conscious of it, “ the artist 
manifests spontaneously the essence or the domi- 
nant characteristic of his own personality; and 
the more of genius he possesses, the stronger and 
more special is his personal note.” M. Véron’s 
volume is, then, in the main, whatever else it may 
profess or desire to be, the plea of one who is 
thoroughly convinced that only by the frank 
assertion of liberty of method can the painters of 
to-day hope for any considerable success. Where 
other men have preached routine and obedience, 
M. Véron preaches for the most part the pursuit 
of individual predilection.” He holds that the 
first business of an artist is to feel vividly what it 
is that he wants to create. The power of feeling 
vividly, once acquired and retained, will ensure, 
through whatever stumbling ways of work, some 
value to the thing created. We wish M. Véron 
could have said this, and the other reasonable 
things he has not failed to say, in fewer words. 
He has thought it necessary to write nearly five 
hundred pages on “1’esthétique,” and has ap- 
plied to architecture, sculpture, music and dancing, 
many of the arguments he has used with regard 
to painting. It can only be in theory that the 
dance holds at the present time any place among 
the arts. 


Reports and Papers of the Architectural Societies 
of Lincoln, York, Northampton, Bedford, Wor- 
cester, Leicester, and Sheffield for 1877. (Lincoln.) 
The associated Architectural Societies have not 
succeeded in maintaining for their journal the 
high standard which it reached in the earlier 
volumes. There is really very little to comment 
upon in the part before us: certainly nothing 
positively bad or foolish, and hardly anything 
which can be spoken of as new knowledge. 
Mr. James Neale’s paper on Saint Alban’s Abbey, 
and Mr. Charles Hadfield’s on the rebuilding of 
the choir of Canterbury, are the most noteworthy. 
There are some judicious remarks on “ The Re- 
gm of Town Churches” by the Rev. T. 

. Beasley, which it would be well for church- 
builders to study. Mr. 0. Hodgson Fowler: con- 
tributes an article on Glentworth Church, Lin- 
colnshire, which is illustrated by a remarkably 
accurate plate. 


Sketches for Cottages. By R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A. (W.H. Lascelles.) This is a collection of 
designs for workmen’s cottages, village club-houses, 
hospitals, &c., intended to illustrate the use of Mr. 
Lascelles’ system of cement-slab construction. 
The advantages of Portland cement concrete are 
becoming more and more understood by practical 
men, and its value on grounds both of economy 
and of resistance to fire is undeniable. Mr. Hyatt, 
Mr. Matthew Allen, and Mr. Lascelles, among 
others, have worked out in different ways the 
application of this new material in practical build- 
ing. One'result of Mr. Lascelles’ work is illus- 
trated in this volume, and it is greatly to his credit 
that he has obtained the designs for the buildings 
which illustrate his patent from architects in every 
way so competent. It is a treat, among the many 
collections of designs for cottages and villas which 
only serve to show how not to build, to meet with 
so thoroughly satisfactory a set of designs applied 
to a system of construction extremely economical, 





It is hoped that the book may circulate widely 
among country gentlemen and landowners, and 


may help to check that dismal invasion of our 
villages by town-like blue-slated semi-detached 


horrors, which will otherwise in time make the 
country as doleful as the town. When such 
buildings as are here illustrated can by the use of 
Mr. Lascelles’ mode of construction be built as 
cheaply as those cheerless vulgarities which go by 
the name of “improved labourers’ cottages,” a 
landlord who disfigures the countryside with slated 
boxes is without excuse. Two points essential to 
a comfortable cottage are almost always neglected 
in the so-called “ improved dwellings.” The first is 
to have all the fire-places and flues in one group 
in the centre of the house. This economises 
warmth and prevents smoky chimneys. The 
second is that where any rooms are planned in 
the roof (and it is sheer waste not to make 
use of the roof space), common slates are 
wholly unsuitable as a covering. Rooms under 
slates are intolerably hot in summer and dismally 
cold in winter, little better, in fact, than the 
rison-chambers under the leads of the Doge’s 

alace. It is downright cruelty to build such bed- 
rooms, and, now that good red tiling is actually 
cheaper than slating, it is.without even the 
excuse of parsimony. Both these points have 
been carefully attended to in these designs, where 
an outside fireplace scarcely ever occurs, and the 
roofs are invariably tiled, and of such a pitch 
as gives really good upper rooms. There are 
several plans with only two bedrooms, whereas 
three are almost always necessary in practice, 
though one of them may be very small. No. 9, 
however, shows an excellent plan giving three 
bedrooms, each with a fireplace, and with all the 
flues gathered into one chimney-stack in the centre 
of the building. This plan is perfect in its compact- 
ness and economy, though the design might, per- 
haps, be improved. The stack would, I think, 
look better in the centre of the length of the 
ridge, and a more symmetrical treatment of the 
gable ends would be an improvement. Still, the 
design is termed a lodge, and lodges, like parson- 
ages, always follow the type of the one-eared pig, 
though why it would puzzle any man to say. 
No. 21, a design by Mr. Newton, is particularly 
interesting, as showing very carefully the mode of 
construction ; and No, 22 is an admirable design of 
Mr. Shaw’s for a village club-house. Altogether 
the book is an excellent one, and is to be com- 
mended to the attention of all who are interested 
in the erection of cottages and such-like buildings. 


Remarks on Church Decoration. By Richard 
Popplewell Pullan, F.R.I.B.A., Author of “The 
Altar: its Baldachin and Reredos.” (Bradley 
Thos. Batsford.) Mr. Pullan is an advocate of 
the use of polychrome in the decoration of our 
churches, but apparently has no stronger argument 
to adduce than the fact that primary colours were 
effectively used before the Renaissance of Art. 
He successfully disposes of objectors who hold’ 
that ornament is not appropriate to places of wor- 
ship, but it is not so easy to refute those who 
cling to neutral tints, and are unable to find 
beauty in the use of bright positive colours. This 
little book contains a short historical examination 
of the use of colour, a subject with which Mr. 
Pullan is of course well acquainted. In this ex- 
amination the churches of the East hold a promi- 
nent place, and those whe wish to realise the 
effect of the style Mr. Pullan advocates should 
examine the fine plates in the work on Byzantine 
Architecture published by him and M. Texier 
some years ago. There is no doubt that this 
effect is in some cases very striking, but it seems 
to be better suited to a climate such as that of 
Italy and the East than to an atmosphere like 
ours, Just as the brightest colours in dress look 
well in some climates, but are positively pain- 
ful in ours, so it is with mural decorations. The 


use of colour, too, is more necessary to buildings 
of classical or Byzantine style than it is to Pointed 
Architecture. St. Paul’s would be improved by 
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colour, but even then would be inferior to West- 
minster Abbey as it is now. It is unfortunate 
that we have so few examples of this style in 
— which can be called really successful. 
Either, as in many cases, the painting is damaged 
by the careless preparation of the plaster, or the 
effect is selina, as in the chapel of Worcester 
College, Oxford, by the unsparing use of veneer 
to imitate marble—a practice, by the way, which 
Mr. Pullan defends, on the ground that if marble 
cannot be procured it is justifiable to use a sham 
to gain the same effect. This is well enough, but 
when the effect is not quite gained, and the ad- 
miring eye of the spectator suddenly discovers the 
fraud, the result is far from pleasing. The chapel 
of Cuddesden College is now being decorated with 
a series of mural paintings which promise to be 
more than usually successful. The great difficulty, 
after all, lies in the fact, the value of which Mr. 
Pullan does not seem to appreciate, “ that a woman 
of a Turcoman tribe would, by the exercise of her 
natural taste, weave a carpet | gane. a finer 
combination of colour than could be produced by 
any of our great art-manufacturing establishments.” 
Mr. Pullan wisely advocates the use of tempera 
or oil as preferable to mosaic, “for we have not 
reached that perfection in the art of decoration 
that would justify us in carrying out our designs 
in ineffaceable material.” 








THE BUCKINGHAM AND PRAGUE COLLECTIONS, 


We live in an age of discovery. A search 
recently made, by order of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, in the labyrinth of rooms forming the 
buildings of the Castle of Prague, has led to the 
finding of a number of valuable pictures, and 
among them of nineteen pieces originally collected 
for George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

It is well known to those who have traced the 
wanderings of the pictures brought together by 
George Villiers that, before the sequestration of 
the Buckingham property in 1649, the greater 
= of the masterpieces bought by the Duke from 

ubens, or by Sir Henry Wootton from dealers 
at Venice, was sold at Antwerp, and purchased by 
the Archduke Leopold William of Austria, who 
subsequently retired to Prague. During the wars 
which afterwards broke out, the Castle of Prague 
was plundered by the Swedes, who carried off 
some pictures, while others were sold to the 
Elector of Saxony, and others again were taken 
for safety to Vienna, At Vienna, however, it is 
difficult to trace more than a few of the treasures 
of the Buckingham collection. Out of nineteen 
pieces ascribed to Titian, apparently but two, the 
L£ece Homo and the Entombment, remain there. 
The celebrated Pieta of Andrea del Sarto is in 
the Belvedere, but twenty-one compositions by 
the Bassanos, seventeen Tintorets, three Leonardos, 
two Raphaels, five Palma Vecchios, three Andrea 
Schiavones, seven Holbcins, five Moros, and six 
portraits by Willem Key are missing. Only two 
out of fourteen large canvases by Paul Veronese— 
the Woman Taken in Adultery and Christ and the 
Samaritan Woman—are known to exist. The 
Feast of Venus, Cimon and Iphigenia, the Hermit 
and Angelica, and The Feast of the Gods, are all 
that remain of thirteen works by Rubens. We 
can only swell the list of extant canvases with the 
Penitent Magdalen and Holy Family, by Gentil- 
eschi ; the Apelles of Van Winghen ; the Boar- 
Hunt, by Snyders; two Steenwycks; Hemme- 
sen’s Call of St. Matthew; and a Sea-Fight, by 

arrocel, 

In Dresden fifteen numbers of the Buckingham 
Gallery adorn the Royal Museum :—The Venus 
and Cupid of Titian (a copy); Henry III. of 
France at Venice, by Palma Giovine; Tinto- 
tetto’s Woman taken in Adultery; two Man- 
fredis, catalogued under the name of Caravaggio; 
five Parables by Domenico Feti; a Man in Tor- 
ture, falsely assigned to Michelangelo; a Boar- 
Hunt, by Rubens; The Dentist, by Honthorst ; 





the Banker and his Customers, erroneously given 
to Quintin Matsys. 

Other works, few in number, appear in the 
inventories of Queen Christine of Sweden—e.g., 
the Nativity, David anointed King, and Venus 
with Mars and Cupid, by Rubens. Perseus and 
Andromeda, assigned to Palma Vecchio, wandered 
by some accident into the gallery of the Electors 
of Cassel. 

But the sum total of the pictures preserved 
from the wreck of the Buckingham Collection re- 
mained on the whole far below that of the Brian 
Fairfax catalogue. Under these circumstances it 
is fortunate that Prof. Woltmann, under orders 
from the Austrian Government, was enabled to 
search the palace of Prague, and still more fortu- 
nate that he should have succeeded in rescuing 
from oblivion nineteen of the pieces hitherto sup- 
posed to have perished. He discovered first of all 
a Diana and Actaeon, “by Titian,” and a David 
and Abigail, “by Palma,” which in his judgment 
appear not to be originals. He then found six can- 
vases by Paul Veronese: — Lot Flying from 
Sodom, Hagar and Ishmael, Abraham and Re- 
becca, Esther and Ahasuerus, Susanna and the 
Elders, and the Centurion; five Bassanos, 
including three Seasons, A Market Place, and 
Hercules and Omphale; one Leandro Bassano ; 
two Parables by Feti; and, last not least, 
Lady Vaux,“ by Holbein.” Though many of these 
masterpieces are injured by time and restoring, 
they are still sufficiently well preserved to deserve 
exhibition, and most of them no doubt will be 
restored at Vienna and placed in the new museum 
which is soon to take the place of the Belvedere, 
destined to be the residence of the Crown Prince 
Archduke Rudolph of Austria. 

But this is not all: the Oastle of Prague was 
found to contain other remains besides those of 
the Buckingham collection, and of these we may 
take the most important as follows:—A Creation 
of Adam and Eve (1530), and A Stag Hunt with 

mperor Maximilian and the Elector of Saxony, 
by Cranach; a rare example of the fanciful com- 
position of Lucas of Leyden, A Temptation of St. 
Anthony, which confirms for the first time what 
Van Mander has told us of this master; A Con- 
version of St. Paul, of 1567, by Peter Breughels, 
and numerous panels by his successors Velvet 
and other Breughels; the Last Judgment, of 
1565, by F. Floris, a counterpart of that in the 
Brussels Museum dated 1566; and various com- 
pose by Cornelis Vroom, Rolandt Savery, 

ucas van Uden, Franz Franck II., Paul de Vos, 
Paudiss, John van Hoeck, Victor Wolfvoet, and 
Willem van de Velde. J. A, Crowe, 








SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 


Tue President of the Royal Academy died, on 
Saturday, the 5th inst., at his house at Melton 
Mowbray. Sir Francis Grant had long been a 
veteran in the — of his art, for he was born 
as long ago as 1803. The daily papers, in esti- 
mating his work, have already told us that he was 
born at Edinburgh, and of a good Scotch family. 
He came to London while still a young man, and 
struck promptly into the painting of portraiture: 
more especially the portraiture of the squires of 
the hunting counties, with all the surroundings of 
the chase. Two of his large pictures of a com- 
paratively early period are specially cited: the 
Meet of His Majesty’s Staghownds—painted in 
1837, for the then Lord Chesterfield, it seems— 
and the Melton Hunt, a little later, a picture 
which found a purchaser in the Duke of Welling- 
ton. There can be no need to fill these columns 
with the long list of portraits of eminent persons, 
and of the locally eminent, executed by Sir 
Francis Grant during the many years of his 
acknowledged success. It suffices to say that he 
was called upon to paint a larger share of the 
celebrities of the last generation than fell to the 
lot of any other contemporary portraitist. It may 





almost be said of him that he gradually succeeded 
to a good deal of the practice of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who had died in 1830, just before 
Francis Grant began to exhibit. He was made 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1841, 
and a ay Academician ten years afterwards, 
It was in 1866, on the death of Sir Charles East- 


‘lake, that he was offered the honour of presidency, 


The offer at the time was no doubt a wise one, 
and Sir Francis was wise in accepting it. He 
fulfilled the post very much to his credit, and with 
dignity to the Academy. For he was a chivalrous 
man of the world, endowed with manner, and 
cultivating habits of life that commended him to 
the wealthy and the titled classes, with whom, as 
well as with brother artists, a President of the 
Royal Academy is brought into contact. He is 
likely, we think, to be remembered more as Presi- 
dent than as a painter. His work, indeed, was 
rarely very faulty, and rose often to a good level; 
but it had not, it must be admitted, either the 
individuality or the elevation to command perman- 
ence of reputation. Of course, Sir Francis’s 
later pictures, painted in his old age, and 
necessarily in his decline, are those by 
which we, of the present generation, have 
been most accustomed to rank him, and the 
judgment, perhaps, has hardly been a fair one. 
But it is not probable that it will ever be very 
substantially reversed. Whether, however, Sir 
Francis be remembered or not by his long and 
creditable array of work, it is certain that it will 
be admitted of him that during twelve years he 
did nothing in his capacity of President to dis- 
credit either himself or the illustrious, if some- 
what too conservative, body of which he was the 
head. The responsibilities of the President of a 
Royal Academy are many. Many things are de- 
manded of him beyond and apart from any excel- 
lence in personal work, and even beyond the social 
duties that are prominent in the month of May; 
and this, we trust, may be sufficiently borne in 
mind in quarters where the next election rests. 
There is laid upon him the duty, not only of 
ware | the contemporary, but of encouraging the 
knowledge of our greater and bygone art. He 
needs a wide sympathy with art of many kinds. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


-We are this week enabled to indicate many of 


the Foreign Art Sales just appointed for the next 
art-sale season, which begins abroad—whether in 
Paris, Vienna, Frankfurt, or Amsterdam—about 
the same time that it commences in London: that 
is, about the month of November. The foreign 
art sales arranged for this winter, and likely to 
engage the attention of the English amateur, are 
both numerous and rich in interest, though, so far 
as we have information at present, they do not in- 
clude any one sale sure to be of such absolutely 
historic importance as are certain sales already on 
record, At Frankfurt, during the late autumn or 
early winter, there will fall under the hammer a 
collection of Old Masters’ drawings formed by M, 
Suermondt of Aix-la-Chapelle, a collector whose 
name is familiarly known to students of historic 
art; and also another collection of Old Masters’ 
drawings, formed by Prof. Heimsoeth—some of 
whose things were sold last year. These are 
said to be particularly rich in German drawings. 
At Frankfurt there will also be sold a fine and 
almost complete collection of the engravings of 
a great rare master, Lucas van Leyden. The col- 
lection of engravings and etchings belonging to 
M. Ellinckhuysen, of Rotterdam, and consisting 
rincipally of Dutch works, will fall under the 
mmer at Amsterdam. They are understood to 
be fine examples of the school which has been the 
object of the collector's research. Some rare and 
much sought-for French prints and English mezzo- 
tints will appear in the auction-rooms of Leipzig ; 
and at Vienna a collection of great repute will be 
dispersed among the connoisseurs: we refer to the 
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cabinet of engravings and etchings the property of 
Count Euzenberg, ‘The foreign art-sale season, so 
far as rare things of repute are concerned, will evi- 
dently be an active one, 


Tuat some of the major works of Mr. Ruskin 
have long been difficult to procure, owing to the 
author's reluctance to permit of their republica- 
tion in complete form, has long been known ; and 
the minor works, or, at least, the earlier of them, 
being also now rare, have likewise become of in- 
terest to the collector, as they were always inter- 
esting to the reader of books. It is, therefore, 
not very surprising that a careful seeker into 
curious matters—Mr. R. H. Shepherd—should 
have industriously compiled the pamphlet before 
us—The Bibliography of Ruskin. It was, of 
course, not difficult to particularise the larger 
and better-known books ‘of Mr. Ruskin; and 
the British Museum Catalogue—had Mr. Shep- 
herd needed to consult it—would have afforded 
such information as was obtainable with re- 
gard to the smaller books, whether those once 
brought prominently before the public or those 
issued recently in a more private way, in further- 
ance of Mr. Ruskin’s views with regard to the 
principles of publication. But the author of 
Modern Painters has been disposed to express 
himself at many times on many themes which 
did not afford the opportunity of a book, or which 
he had no leisure to treat at great length. 
The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Pall 
Mall~ Gazette, the World, and other papers 
besides, have been selected by Mr. Ruskin 
as the proper channels for thoughts on matters 
of the day which it seemed well to him 
toexpress. Mr. Shepherd has therefore had the 
difficult task of tracking Mr. Ruskin through the 
newspapers; and as Mr. Ruskin has never written 
a line which has not the mark of his individuality 
upon it, the task has not been worthless. The 
compiler of the present Bibliography has likewise 
recorded the many little writings in prose and 
verse which proceeded from the great critic before 
he was known to fame. Unless Mr. Ruskin is 
more heedful than most men of everything that 
he has done, the list may a little surprise him. 
It is amazing how much a writer writes beyond 
the things by which he gets to be known. That 
there are some errors or omissions in this Buiblio- 
graphy is, we take it, more than likely, But 
certainly it is carefully done. It is not formally 
published, but is to be had, writes Mr. Shepherd 
to us, on application to him, by post, at 5 Hereford 
Square, S. W. 


More than one etched portrait of Richard 
Wagner has. been within the last year or two 
issued from the press—we noticed some time since 
M. Léon Richeton’s dainty little print from a sub- 
ject not noteworthy only by reason of his being a 
familiar word in every mouth—but there has cer- 
tainly been issued nothing of such excellent skill, 
in the subtler as wellas the more striking quali- 
ties of portraiture, as this of Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer’s, now before us. Mr. Herkomer has etched 
on a large plate the noble yet not faultless head 
which is the theme of one of the finest of. his 
many admirable painted portraits. He has inter- 
preted his own painted work as, indeed, so skilled 
a wielder of the etching-needle might be expected 
to interpret it: at once with freedom and pre- 
cision. No work apparently more spontaneous— 
no sketch, as it were, more vigorous—have we 
seen proceeding from his hand, though he has 
issued more than one of more immediately popular 
quality. The etching is executed in accordance 
with the finest unwritten rules ofthe art in which 
Mr. Herkomer is already so proficient. It bears 
upon it no trace of simply mechanical labour: 
where rapidity and simplification have been pos- 
sible these have been resorted to; and where long 
labour of detail has been desirable it has not been 
begrudged. 

Mr. Joun Henry Parker is preparing a fifth 
edition of his Concise Glossary of Architecture, and 





a seventh edition of Rickman’s Attempt to Dis- 
criminate the Styles of Architecture in England; 
and has just issued new editions of several of his 
other works, 


Mr. ALEXANDER NEsBITT writes :— 

“The writer of the article ‘The Ravages of Restora- 
tion’ in the Athenaeum of the 14th ult. is misinformed 
with regard to the church of Worth. The only part 
of that church which was rebuilt was the chancel. It 
was sustained ly enormous and most disfiguring 
buttresses, as may be seen in the woodcut accompany- 
ing the notice of the church in the Sussex Archaeological 
Collections for 1856. When these buttresses were 
removed, the walls were found to be in such a state 
that it was impossible to keep them standing. I 
cannot say positively whether the chancel arch and its 
accompaniments were or were not ‘retooled ;’ but my 
belief is that all that was done was to remove what- 
ever whitewash might cling to them. The ‘ chevrons’ 
of the chancel arch were certainly not retooled, inas- 
much as there never were any. A ‘tower’ properly 
speaking never existed; a wooden structure with a 
little spire was raised on the north transept, end 
served as a substitute for a tower. The stones which 
formed the quarterings in the chancel were, I believe, 
marked and numbered and properly replaced. Thus, 
I believe, no interesting feature was lost; on the 
other hand, much was gained, for two original door- 
ways and two original windows were discovered when 
the plastering was stripped off the walls. This was 
real ‘restoration,’ and there is perhaps no church in 
England in which the architecture of the eleventh 
century is displayed in so complete a manner as in 
this. The credit of this true restoration is due, I 
believe, chiefly to the architect and to Mr. George 
Smith, of Paddockhurst, who, living in the neighbour- 
hood, gave, as I am informed, much personal attention 
to the progress of the work.” 


THE capabilities of photography for the repro- 
duction of large and important pictures, and the 
perfection that has been arrived at in the new 
processes of photographic printing, are well seen in 
two magnificent autotype prints just issued by the 
Autotype Company in Rathbone Place. The first 
of these is a print nearly three feet in length of 
Poynter's celebrated picture Israel in Egypt, ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1867, and this 
year in the Paris Exhibition, where it has excited 
considerable notice. The other is a still larger 
print of a fine landscape by Mr. Richard Elmore, 
entitled Windsor Castle at Sunrise. The effects of 
sun and mist in this picture are such as we only 
remember to have seen rendered with equal truth 
in some of the finest engravings from Turner's 
pictures; indeed, the soft haze of light which 
enwraps the whole scene and lifts it out of the 
commonplace is perhaps better expressed by pho- 
tography than it could be by any other means. 
The two pictures are curiously contrasted in this 
respect, for in the one we have the faithful render- 
ing of minute detail in a vast crowd of human 
beings, and in the other the undefined beauty of 
Nature in solitude. It is difficult at first to under- 
stand how such suecessful results on so large a 
scale have been obtained, for photographs taken 
from pictures are generally blurred and unsatis- 
factory works ; but we believe that the excellence 
of these’ is due to their having been taken, not 
from the original paintings, but from monochrome 
transcripts prepared by the artists themselves. For 
this purpose a large autotype proof is first taken 
from the picturé, giving the entire composition. 
This is sent to the artist, who works upon it until 
he has accomplished what he considers a perfectly 
satisfactory replica of his painting in black and 
white. By this means a work is arrived at that 
can be submitted to the camera under peculiarly 
favourable conditions, for it renders witha fidelity 
which engraving cannot reach the very individu- 
ality of the artist’s touch, who may really by 
this process almost be said to have engraved his 
own picture. The opportunities that this process 


affords to artists for the reproduction of their 
en are very great, for such reproductions can 

executed at far less cost and with less delay 
than engravings. Its utility is, indeed, apparent 





by the numerous artists who are now availing 
themselves of this means of popularity. 


Tue Sunday Society, following the example of 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, opened an art exhibition at 
the old School d Offices in New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, last Sunday. The exhibition 
consisted of about one hundred and ten water- 
colour drawings and sketches of Swiss scenery 
and life by Mr. W. L. Thomas. A descriptive 
catalogue of these works had been prepared by 
the society, and aided by this the visitors—who 
came in large numbers during the afternoon—ap- 
peared fully to enter into and appreciate the 
merits of the works offered to their view. It is 
the intention of the society, if funds and contribu- 
tions are forthcoming, to open a much larger 
gallery next year for the purpose of exhibiting 
loan collections of works of art to Sunday visitors. 
The present exhibition will continue open for two 
more Sundays. Admission can only be gained by 
applying by letter to the honorary secretary, 19 

haring Cross, and enclosing a stamped and 
directed envelope. A free ticket will then be 
sent. 


Tue session of the Liverpool Art Club opened 
on the 7th inst. The following loans are arranged 
in the gallery:—Mr. W. Bragge’s specimens of 
art-work in Chinese snuff-bottles and other artic'es 
in enamel, porcelain, ivory, &c., connected with 
the use of tobacco; Mr. John D. Irvens Italian 
carved wood-work of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; Mr. J. Maxwell Savage's collection of 
tapestry, formerly in the possession of the Earls 
of Nithsdale; paintings and drawings, lent by 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone; collections of drawings, 
carved furniture, &c., lent by Messrs. W. L. 
Rushton, Henry Clark, Hemebryk, and Franks, 


A coLossaL statue of Alexander von Humboldt 
has lately been cast with great success in the 
Royal Foundry at Munich. This statue has been 
designed by a German sculptor—Herr von Miiller 
—to be set up at St. Louis, in the United States. 
It represents the great geographer in the vigour of 
life, standing in a leaning posture against the stump 
ofa tree, and holding a map in his right hand, His 
figure measures three and a-half métres in heiyht, 
and is to be set on a stone pedestal—now in the 
course of construction at St. Louis—which will 
raise it still more. The monument is the gi‘t 
of Mr. Henry Shaw, of St. Louis, to his native 
town. 


A very skilful etching by Léon Gaucherel from 
Ch. de Tournemine’s striking picture in the Luxem- 
bourg, called Eléphants d’ Afrique, was given in a 
recent number of L’ Art. e picture represents 
a herd of elephants enjoying a bathe in the river, 
and the effects of light and shade on the sombre 
coats of these huge creatures give it a peculiar 
aspect. The wide expanse of almost cloudless sky 
is also effective, and is excellently rendered in the 
etching. 

WE have received the first number of a new 
publication, entitled Die Graphischen Kiinste, put 
forth by the Vienna “Society for Reproductive 
Art” (Vervielfiltigende Kunst), in place of their 
former Album and Mitthetlungen. Die Graphis- 
chen Kiinste is of the same form as the Portfolio, 
and, like our English journal, is illustrated with 
etchings, photographie reproductions, and wood- 
cuts in the text. It is not, however, a meg 
production, but, for the present at all events, wi 
only be published quarterly, in parts containing 
about as much matter as three numbers of the 
Portfolio. In the first part, for instance, we have, 
as full-page illustrations, an engraving by Schmidt 
from Kaulbach’s picture of Children’s Confession ; 
an original etching by Aug. Schaeffer; one after 
Fromentin, by Montefiore; and another — The 
Wedding Journey—after Moritz von Schwind, 
etched by W. Hecht, beside a number of good 
illustrations in the text. It is the intention of 
the society to reproduce some of the master- 
works of modern German art in the celebrated 
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Schack Gallery at Munich, and thus to offer the 
public examples of such artists as Schwind, Cor- 
nelius, Kaulbach, Feuerbach, &c. The series 
begins with the genial Romanticist Moritz von 
Schwind, of whom a biographical sketch is given, 
occupying the ter of the text of this 
first number. The editing of the work has been 
undertaken by Dr. Oskar Berggruen, and among 
his contributors we find the names of Prof. A. 
Woltmann, Dr. Liibke, Dr. O. Eisenmann, Dr. 
von Eitelberger, Prof. ©. Vosmaer, in Holland ; 
M. Philippe Burty and M. Charles Ephrussi, in 
Paris ; and Mr, Fredk. Wedmore, in London—all 
well-known writers on art. 


ANOTHER new artistic nay which calls it- 
self simply “L’Union,” was founded in Paris 
last August. This society claims to be of no 
school and to hold no particular doctrines, but 
according to L’ Art it has been organised by the 
same of artists—Impressionists for the 
most who in 1877 held an exhibition at the 
Grand Hétel, which created some talk. The 
aims of the “ Union,” however, as set forth, are 
merely to offer toanyone who becomes a member 
the advantage of being able to exhibit and sell 
his works without the intervention of the State or 
the picture-dealer. In order to achieve this end, 
permanent exhibitions will be organised as soon as 
the society has a place of its own. At present it 
is making a very modest beginning with a capital 
of only 1,400 frs., and sixty-three members, but 
it is believed that, appealing as it does to the in- 
terests of a large number of artists, it will be 
likely speedily to assume much larger proportions. 


A committee of French artists, together with 
the council of the Academy of Fine Arts, _ 
to erect a monument to Louis David at Pére-la- 
Chaise, For this ~~ they have already ap- 
plied to the Belgian Government for permission 
to remove the remains of the artist from Brussels. 


On a commission from the Niirnberg Chamber 
of Commerce, Anselm Feuerbach has painted a 
picture depicting Emperor Ludwig der Bayer pre- 
senting to the Niirnberg citizens their mercantile 
privileges. The picture is thirty feet in length, 
and painted entirely upon a gold ground. 








THE STAGE. 


“LE CHANDELIER,” AT THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
Paris: October 4. 

The literary and artistic importance of this 
theatre is never seen to such advantage as when a 
play by some distinguished writer is performed 
either for the first time or after an interval. Le 
Chandelier, by Alfred de Musset, a piece which is 
best known as containing one of the most beauti- 
ful songs that the poet ever wrote, “La Chanson 
de Fortunio,” attracted yesterday an audience of 
enthusiasts as large as would have assembled to 
welcome a novelty. 

Paul de Musset, in his Life of his brother, tells 
us that the play was ested by an incident in 
the poet’s own life. He fancied that he was in- 
tended to be the victim of a series of incidents 
similar to those that befel Fortunio. He soon 
discovered that he was entirely in the wrong; 
and set himself to work to imagine what his feel- 
ings would have been had matters fallen out as 
he feared they would. It is much to be tted, 
however, that he should have selected for the 
development of so excellent an idea a plot so 
intentionally, and, it may be added, so needlessly, 
disagreeable. It would have been perfectly easy— 
With a very slight amount of change—to re- 
move what must always be regarded as most 
Serious defects in an otherwise delicious work of 
art, As the piece now stends, the plot is briefly 
as follows, e scene is laid in a small provincial 
town. Jacqueline, the young and attractive wife 
of Maitre André, the local man-of-law—a fussy, 
jealous old fogy—is much courted by the officers 
ot the garrison in general, and Captain Olavaréche 





in particular. The action begins at daybreak. Maitre 
André has been roused by one of his clerks, who 
has informed him that he has seen a man entering 
the window of Jacqueline’s bedroom. He enters 
full of wrath, but, instead of the expected lover, 
he finds only the suspected lady slumbering 
peacefully on a sofa. She is roused with diffi- 
culty by her ey lord, who scolds her 
vigorously for a while; but she soon manages, 
with infinite wit, to turn the tables upon him 
so completely that he retires with manifold 
excuses. Sad to relate, no sooner is he gone 
than the Juan of the comedy, the gallant Captain 
Clavaréche, appears from the cupboard into which 
he had hastily retreated, cram end dusty. He 
explains to Jacqueline that this sort of adventure 
must not be repeated; and that the only way of 
safety is the judicious selection of a “Chandelier.” 
“ What is that?” she enquires. He explains that 
the invaluable article is a good-looking young 
fellow—devoted, but harmless—who is pre- 
pared to follow the lady like her shadow, but 
always at a respectful distance: to hold her 
fan, call her iage, execute her com- 
missions, and make himself generally useful. 
These attentions will make him the observed of 
all observers. Meanwhile she can enjoy—unsus- 
pected—the society of her real lover, sure of a 
safe refuge behind this human screen should any 
unpleasantness arise. Jacqueline does not half like 
the idea, but Clavaréche bullies her into a reluctant 
consent: and their choice falls upon Fortunio, the 
youngest of her husband’s three clerks. The choice, 
so far as Clavaréche is concerned, is an unfortunate 
one, for the boy has long worshipped Jacqueline 
at a distance which he never dreamt would be 
bridged over, and can hardly believe his ears when 
he is told that his mistress desires to speak to 
him. He approaches her with timid steps, and 
in faltering tones avows his boyish love. Surprised 
and rather angry at first, Jaequeline soon begins 
to perceive that she has to do with a very different 
person from her brutal dragoon, and shrinks more 
than ever from the task imposed upon her. The 
programme, however, is carried out: Fortunio is 
employed to execute divers commissions, and so 
obtains the entrée of the house, much to the satis- 
faction of Maitre André, who suspects nothing, 
and invites him to dinner. It is on this occasion 
that he repeats the verses called “‘ La Chanson de 
Fortunio,” which he has just addressed to Jacque- 
line, but which her husband fondly imagines were 
ao by some humbler individual. Emboldened 
by her manner towards him, he pours forth the 
story of his long devotion with such earnestness 
that she owns that he is not indifferent to her. 
The interview has scarcely ended when Clava- 
réche enters. Fortunio conceals himself behind a 
curtain, and learns the cruel deception of which 
he has been the victim. His grief knows no 
bounds; but he still remains true to the woman 
who has treated him so ill, and is ready to expose 
himself to a dangerous service in order to save her 
honour from her husband’s fresh suspicions, 
Jacqueline, however, cannot bring herself to ex- 
him to re cee sme to death. She 
sends for him to warn him. a scene of infinite 
— and great dramatic power Fortunio tells 
er what he has overheard. ‘“ Why did you not 
trust me at first?” he says. “I would have con- 
sented to everything; I would have done every- 
— I could for you: even now I would cut my 
hand off rather than harm you.” Jacqueline— 
alarmed beyond measure at the discovery that he 
knows her secret—is voluble in her excuses. For- 
tunio listens for a while, and makes commonplace 
replies ; but at last his ion carries him away, 
and with -wild upbraidings and bitter tears he 
charges her with breaking his heart and blighting 
his life, but owns that he loves her still, and that, 
paanitine Press he knew, he was still ready to 
expose himself to any peril for her sake. This is 
more than Jacqueline can resist; her manner 
towards him changes suddenly, and with intense 
tenderness in her voice she falters out: “Sais-tu 





que je t'aime, enfant que tu es? qu'il faut que tu 
me pardonnes ou que je meure; et que je te le 
demande & genoux?” COlavaréche soon sees how 
matters stand; and when the curtain falls For- 
tunio remains master of the situation. 

The piece was published in the Revue des Deuz'- 
Mondes in 1835, Dut it was not represented until 
1848, at the Théitre Historique. In 1850 it was 
transferred to the Théatre Frangais, where it had a 
great success, and was no doubt admirably 
played. Delaunay, then just elected sociétaire, 
was Fortunio; cml Maitre André; Brin- 
deau, Clavaréche ; Got, one of the clerks; 
and Madame Allan, Jacqueline. After some 
forty representations, however, the Censure dis- 
covered that it was immoral, and twenty-two 
years elapsed before it was again played at any 
theatre. The author was so vexed at this that he 
actually proposed to end the piece differently, in 
the hope of conciliating his critics. Clavaréche 
and Fortunio were to join the army together, and 
Jacqueline was to be left behind to content herself 
with her prosaic old husband. At last, in 1872, 
it was once more played at the Théatre Frangais. 
Delaunay resumed his old character; Thiron was 
Maitre André; Bressant, Olavaréche; and Made- 
leine Brohan, Jacqueline. This wasa very strong 
cast, and it was much applauded. Last yeara 
young actor of considerable promise, M. Volny, 
made his début at the Théitre Francais in the 
Chatterton of Alfred de Vigny. He was received 
with enthusiasm ; and his admirers believed that 
Fortunio would be a character even better suited 
to his age and talent. M. Delaunay, whose 
generous assistance to young artists is almost 
proverbial, is known to have taught him the 
way to play the part. Those who saw him 
found much to admire, He was nearly the age 
that the author has given to Fortunio; he had 
good looks; he was not nervous; and he could 
sing the song instead of merely repeating it. But 
he was hard and cold; he had em the part, 
but could not feel it; “il n’avait pas de larmes.” 
So the piece was once more laid on the shelf. 

Last night, that it might be once more repre- 
sented, M. Delaunay consented to resume a part 
which he had probably never dreamt of being 
asked to play again. It was more than a suc- 
cess: it was a triumph, You forgot that an 
actor was playing a part: the real Fortunio that 
De Musset had imagined—Fortunio, in years, in 
looks, in bearing—was before you on the stage. 
In the first scene in which he appears—when 
Landry, one of his fellow-clerks, describes what he 
has seen—he has very little to say; but even in 
that he found opportunity for indicating his 
sincerity and true love. At his first meeting with 
Jacqueline he advanced with timid steps and down- 
cast eyes; his very voice trembled as he uttered 
the reply to her remark that she was unknown to 
him, “ Liétoile ui brille & Vhorizon ne connait 
pas les yeux qui la regardent: mais elle est connue 

u moindre piatre qui chemine sur le coteau.” The 
music of his voice might easily have melted a 
harder heart than hers. Nor could the verses in 
the second act have been repeated with more 
genuine feeling. He was proud of his poetical 
achievement, but fearful of the result of his 
audacity, and his voice faltered with real emotion 
at the last stanza :— 

“Mais j'aime trop pour que je die 
Qui j’ose aimer, 
Et je veux mourir 
Sans la nommer.” 


The greatest triumph of all was, of course, the 
last scene, almost tragic in the intensity and truth 
of its passion. You felt that the generous heart, 
that would have helped the eruel woman for her 
own sake, was broken by. her falseness: his whole 
frame—weakened by the intensity of his grief— 
shook with passion as he upbraided her in low 
earnest accents ; and when he fell down exhausted 
at her feet one almost dreaded that the fainting 
should prove to be as real as the despair. 

Never was it shown more clearly that youth 
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without experience will not suffice upon the stage 
even for the rendering of a young part. Those 
who are always ready to tell a beginner that he 
has nothing more to learn, and to cry out against 
managers that they are suppressing talent because 
they do not at once accord to the young aspirant 
the highest honours of the profession, might have 
learnt a salutary lesson. 

It should be added that the other actors are all 
excellent. Mdlle. Croizette plays Jacqueline with 
much delicacy; Thiron is as fussy and fatuous as 
Maitre André should be; and Febvre is a hand- 
some Clavaréche. His only fault is that he makes 
that professional lady-killer too much of a gentle- 
man. Brindeau, who “created” the part, is said 
to have realised it to the life. 

JoHn WILLIs CLARK. 








MUSIC. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.—BRAHMS'S SECOND 
SYMPHONY. 


Wirx the resumption of the Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, the musical season may be 
said to have been inaugurated; and, in truth, a 
more auspicious opening could hardly have been 
desired. Except in the matter of extreme length, 
the programme was unexceptionable ; while the 
rformances were for finish such as have per- 
ps rarely been equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed, even at the Crystal Palace. 
fore entering into details as to the music, it 
will be well to repeat a protest that has been often 
made before, as to the too great duration of the 
concerts. On Saturday the last piece, Bennett’s 
overture The Woodnymph, was not ended till 
nearly twenty-five minutes after five, the conse- 
quence being, not only that it was played to a half- 
empty room, but that its beauty fell upon jaded 
ears, and that one of the most charming of modern 
concert-overtures, though exquisitely played, was 
heard under great disadvantages. Itis much to be 
desired that Mr. Manns and the directors of these 
most admirable concerts would make it an in- 
flexible rule never to exceed two hours. With 
music frequently making considerable demands 
upon the attention, this would be quite as much 
as an average musical stomach can digest. 

Turning now to the performance of Saturday, 
we have, as already hinted, nothing but the most 
unqualified praise to award. The first piece in the 
programme was Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in 
Aulis, This fine prelude in its original form leads 
at once into the opening recitative of the opera, 
For concert purposes a close was added by Mozart, 
which is quite in the conventional style of the 
operatic overture. Richard Wagner, feeling that 
this close was quite inappropriate to the general 
character, as well as to the obvious dramatic 
significance of the overture, wrote a different coda 
for it, and it was this which was played on 
Saturday. He simply reverts to the theme of 
Gluck’s introduction (as the composer himself 
does in the succeeding ye and, merely 
using material already heard, concludes the piece 
with a tranquil close in the original key. The 
admirable manner in which Wagner has utilised 
Gluck’s own subjects, and the self-abnegation 
which has prevented his adding one thought of 
his own, or one phrase not warranted by the 
original, are worthy of all’praise ; and it is not too 
much to predict that Wagner’s close will hereafter 
be the one universally adopted whenever the over- 
ture is performed. 

The special attraction of the concert, however, 
was to be found in the first production in England 
of Brahms’s new symphony. The effect produced 
last season by the first symphony (in O minor) of 
the same composer will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers; and no small amount of curiosity 
was naturally felt by musicians as to the companion 
work, To repeat such a success would be diffi- 
cult; to fall short would be disappointing. 
Brahms has most judiciously written his second 





symphony in a style so utterly different from that 
of his first as not even to provoke comparison. In 
only two respects do the works resemble one 
another—in their masterly counterpoint, and the 
skill of their thematic developments. In the 
general character of the melody, in the orchestral 
colouring, and in the whole tone (“ Stimmung ”) 
of the music, the two symphonies present the 
broadest possible contrast. The former is marked 
by passion, fire, and tempestuous energy, especially 
in its first movement; the latter is characterised 
by grace, tenderness, and in many places delicacy. 
In the former, the orchestral colouring is dark 
and sombre; in the latter it is rich, even luxu- 
rious. The two works may be said to compare 
and contrast with each other much as Beethoven's 
symphony in C minor contrasts with that in B 
at (No. 4). 

A technical analysis of the new symphony 
would be of little use to our readers without the 
aid of quotations in music-type; a few general 
remarks will be all that is practicable. The 
opening Allegro in D major is perhaps, as regards 
invention, the least individual movement of the 
work ; there is less in its themes that is absolutely 
characteristic of Brahms than is the case in the 
remainder of the symphony; but this first move- 
ment is so full of charm, it might be said so 
fascinating, and so overflowing with delightful 
melody, as to appeal even to a mixed audience at 
once. The following Adagio is much more ela- 
borate; it might even be called abstruse. It 
contains passages of exceeding beauty; but, from 
its complicated structure, it requires much study 
for its proper appreciation, and seems written 
rather for musicians than for the general public. 
Brahms is here seen in one of his most original 
phases. No less original, but in a much more 
popular style, is the third movement, entitled 
simply “ Allegretto grazioso.” This is a species of 
Intermezzo rather than a Scherzo; its chief theme, 
with the accents on the weak parts of the bar, has 
somewhat of a Hungarian character about it. The 
melody, given first to the oboe, is of the simplest 
character, and charming in its very simplicity ; 
and the entire movement, which is most delicately 
scored, is full of delightful details. The Finale is 
in its feeling slightly analogous to that of the 
composer’s first symphony; there is the same 
broadly-marked diatonic character, though there 
is aoe even more life and vigour in the later 
work, this respect, and in an occasional touch 
of humour (a quality rarely met with in Brahms), 
this finale at times bears some affinity to the 
spirit of Haydn. The movement is one of the 
finest, and as regards technical construction one 
of the most interesting, portions of the work. To 
sum up, it may be said that the new symphony, 
while hardly finer than the first, is yet by no 
means inferior to it, and, being written in a far 
more popular style, is likely to be a much greater 
favourite with the public. 

The performance, which it is hardly needful to 
say had been most carefully prepared by Mr. 
Manns, was a veritable triumph both for himself 
and his orchestra. The work is of very unusual 
difficulty, both for stringed and wind instruments, 
the violins especially being written for to a height 
seldom enssckel even in solo passages; but the 
unerring precision of the intonation, the attention 
to all the numerous marks of expression, and the 
feeling pervading the whole performance were such 
as are to be heard only at the Orystal Palace. Never 
has Mr. Manns achieved a more genuine success, 

Another important feature of this concert was 
the first appearance in this country of M. Brassin, 
Professor of the Piano at the Oonservatoire of 
Brussels. M. Brassin selected for his début Beet- 
hoven’s great concerto in E flat, and Liszt's 
“ Fantasia on Hungarian Melodies” for piano and 
orchestra. Two works more dissimilar both in 
musical character and in the nature of the demands 
they make upon the player it would be difficult to 
name; but M. Brassin showed himself equally at 
home with both, and at once established his posi- 





tion as a player of the very first rank. His execu- 
tion is remarkably neat and finished, his touch is 
excellent, and possessing complete command over 
the various gradations of tone; while his concep- 
tion of the Beethoven concerto revealed unmis- 
takeably the genuine artist. It was at once intel- 
lectual and full of feeling, equally free from ex- 
aggeration and coldness. The enormous technical 
difficulties of Liszt’s Fantasia were overcome with 
the most consummate ease. M. Brassin plays 
without the slightest apparent effort, and with a 
delightful freedom from that “high action,” that 
demonstrative style, which disfigures the perform- 
ance of some even of our greatest pianists. No 
doubt further opportunities will be afforded of 
hearing this fine player; he will certainly be wel- 
come whenever he appears, 

The vocalist of the afternoon was Miss Emma 
Thursby, whose exceptionally high soprano voice 
and beautiful purity of intonation were heard to 
advantage in Mozart’s concert-air “ Ma chi vi fece,” 
and who also gave songs by Taubert and Handel. 
For this afternoon Schumann’s t symphony in 
C is announced, and Mdme. Arabella Goddard will 
revive Field’s third Concerto in A flat. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 





THE Royal Albert Hall Choral Society announce 
a series of ten concerts to be given under the 
direction of Mr. Barnby during the coming sea- 
son, the first of which will take place on 
November 7, 


Gortz’s opera The Taming of the Shrew is to 
be performed for the first time in England this 
afternoon at Drury Lane Theatre, by a company 
the whole of whose names are entirely new to us. 
Herr Karl Meyder will be the conductor. 


Mr. Mapieson advertises a series of Italian 
opera performances at popular prices in Her 
jesty’s Theatre, commencing next Saturday, 
the 19th. A strong company is announced; and 
poet performances will be conducted by Signor Li 

1. 


M. Gounop’s new opera Polyeucte, the libretto 
of which is founded by MM. Barbier and Carré 
on Oorneille’s tragedy, was produced at the Paris 
Opera last Monday with complete success, The 

rincipal characters were sustained by Malle. 
uss, and Messrs. Salomon and Lassalle. 


Mapame Spontini, the widow of the com- 
poser of La Vestale, died at Passy on the 30th 
ult., at the age of eighty-eight. She was the 
sister of Sebastian Erard, the founder of the great 
firm of pianoforte-manufacturers, 


Tue Edinburgh Choral Union has issued its 
Prospectus of a series of choral and orchestral 
concerts during the coming season. The former 
will be conducted by Mr. Adam Hamilton; the 
works to be given being the Messiah, Elijah, and 
Israel in Egypt. For the latter Herr Tausch, of 
Diisseldorf, has been e d as conductor; & 
large number of important orchestral works (sym- 
phonies, overtures, &c.) are announced. e 
orchestra will consist of about fifty-five performers, 
mostly well-known London professors; while the 
Edinburgh Choral Union will form the choir. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Alexander (C. F.), Hymns for Little Children, large sq 
(Masters) 5/0 
Annandale (T.), Abstracts of Surgical Principles, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 7/6 
Archie Dunn’s Stories, as told by himself, cr 8vo 
(Sunday School Union) 2/0 
Atwell (W. E.), Pauline Theory of the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, cr 8VO .....ssesececececeeecs (Hodder) 7/6 
Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowl , by C. Simons, 
ror { diviere “ aesaeeesesesaasced pre 9 enn. (TOSS 3/0 
Bible Stories in Words of One Syllable, by M. A. B., sq 
. (8S. P. C.K.) 1/6 
Boldrewood (R.), Ups and Downs: a Story of Australian 
Life, cr 8vo ~ondbaede coccccccccccecesceee( Hamilton) 3/0 





